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ALEXANDRA    COLLEGE. 


WHEN  winds  of  early  March  are  cold  and  keen, 
And  thin  leaf-veils  o'er  shiv'ring  trees  are  cast, — 
Even  then,  in  nooks  half-hidden  from  the  blast, 

Some  few  spring  violets  blossom  in  their  green  : 

Pale-hued  they  are,  scarce-opened,  hardly  seen, — 
Unheeding  them  the  traveller  hurries  past ; 
Yet  gentle  hands  will  pluck,  and  hold  them  fast, 

For  love  of  the  sweet  promise  which  they  mean. 
Even  so,  dear  friend,  kind  guide,  we  bring  to  you 

These  flowers,  gathered  in  our  College  ground ; 

Yours  was  the  hand  that  traced  that  garden's  round, 
And  set  our  plants  to  meet  the  sun  and  dew  : 

And,  though  imperfect,  culled  ere  Spring's  full  burst, 

Accept  their  fragrance  faint, — they  ;n-e  the  first. 
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BKOWNING    AS    A    PREACHER. 

(A    FRAGMENT.) 

"  L'ART  POUR  L'ART"  is  a  motto  applicable  enough  to 
the  aim  and  purport  of  poetry  whose  origin  dates  from 
times  when  men  not  having  lost  their  fresh  childlike 
rejoicing  in  the  present,  had  the  power  of  spontaneous 
singing  "  wie  der  Vogel  singt,"  to  which  "  das  Lied  das 
aus  der  Kehle  dringt,  ist  Lohn  der  reichlichlohnet."  But 
every  year  is  now  carrying  us  further  away  from  a  state 
of  things  in  which  it  is  possible  for  poetry  to  originate 
thus.  The  great  flood  of  subjectivity  which  has  made 
its  way  into  all  modern  thought,  has  brought  with  it 
problems  pressing  for  answer,  in  such  a  crowd  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  thinking  or  feeling  to  be  exercised  un- 
consciously and  without  definite  purpose.  Of  the  poets 
now  writing,  or  having  lately  written  amongst  us,  we 
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cannot  say  that  •  their  work  is  "  pour  1'art."  One 
modern  poet  indeed,  Scott,  contrived  to  keep  himself 
apart,  as  on  an  island,  untouched  by  the  waves  of  rest- 
less subjective  thought  that  had  come  over  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  his  age,  and  retained  the  power  of  purpose- 
less poetical  utterance,  but  has  any  poetry  been 
produced  since  his,  that  has  no  further  office  than  to 
become  a  beautiful  or  noble  piece  of  art?  Does  not  all, 
or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  of  recent 
origin,  seem  to  be  sent  forth  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
satisfaction  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  craving  self- 
consciousness  of  the  writers,  and  of  their  contemporaries 
who  are  to  share  in  the  results  of  their  quest  ?  Poetry, 
like  every  other  power  which  man  has  at  command,  has 
been  forced  to  take  its  part  in  supplying  the  two  great 
wants,  pleasure  and  truth — which,  little  felt  in  simple 
primitive  times,  are  passionately  urgent  in  a  state  of 
high  civilization  and  culture.  We  have  not  now, — and 
probably  the  world  will  never  have  again, — poets  who 
are  poets  and  nothing  more.  What  we  have  now  is 
truth-seekers  and  pleasure- seekers  gifted  with  the 
power  of  rhythm  and  word-melody  arid  using  these 
gifts  to  seek  what  without  them  they  would  have 
sought  in  other  ways. 

The  school  of  thought  that  is  content  to   regard 
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pleasure  as  the  satisfaction  for  which  all  desires  are 
craving,  uses  its  poetry  to  go  forth  and  bring  in  full 
richness  of  pleasures,  careless,  if  only  it  can  find  in 
them  beauty  and  delight,  from  whence  they  come  and 
of  what  sort  they  are;  and  success  in  this  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  artistic  value  of  the  work,  but  by  its 
power  of  awakening  in  the  writers  and  readers  a  stronger 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  of  sense  or  imagination.  A 
principle  of  utilitarianism  is  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems 
like  the  giving  free  play  to  spontaneous  instincts,  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  gain  of  enjoyment,  and  not  as 
art  solely,  that  they  are  sent  forth  in  poetry. 

The  men  whose  desires  are  towards  satisfaction  in  the 
form  of  truth,  cannot,  either,  be  poets  unconscious  of  a 
purpose.  Foremost  of  all  aims  they  have  that  of  find- 
ing that  satisfaction  for  themselves  and  for  others,  and 
in  proportion  as  their  search  is  successful,  they  become 
teachers  and  preachers.  The  poet  on  whose  character- 
istics the  following  pages  will  contain  a  few  thoughts — 
Robert  Browning — is  one  whose  gifts  as  a  poet,  strong 
and  true  as  they  are,  are  often  merged  in  his  character 
as  a  preacher  of  what  he  has  gained  as  a  truth-seeker. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  full  value  of  his  work  can 
only  be  estimated  by  recognising  him  first  in  his  office 
of  preacher,  rather  than  poet. 
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Any  reader  who  has  had  patience  enough  to  force 
his  way  through  the  bristling  hedge  of  complicated 
sentences,  that  forms  so  much  of  the  outer  fence  of 
Browning's  writings,  and  has  gone  in  and  got  hold  of 
intelligible  meaning,  must  surely  feel  that  he  has  to  do 
with  something  which  cannot  be  judged  of  by  aesthetic 
taste.  We  feel  that  what  is  to  be  found  there  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  bound  by  all  the  impulses  of  his 
nature  to  preach  what  he  believes  and  persuade  other 
men,  and  that  he  has  chosen  the  office  of  poet  volun- 
tarily, for  the  sake  of  this  preaching,  partly  because  the 
rhythmical  form  of  words  will  carry  his  doctrine  where 
it  might  not  otherwise  reach,  and  partly  because  there 
are  truths  which  he  would  set  forth,  which  are  of  that 
sort  which  to  man's  present  faculties  must  be  always 
only  as  sights  half  seen,  as  sounds  half  heard,  and  which 
become  dimmer  and  fainter  if  the  attempt  is  made  to 
define  them  into  the  accurate  form  and  articulate 
speech  of  ordinary  prose.  Browning's  place  is  among 
the  teachers  whose  words  come  forth  allowed  by  their 
own  conscious  will,  not  among  the  artists  whose  manner 
of  speech  is  determined  by  involuntary  instincts.  His 
poetry  is  not  a  great  artist-utterance  that  has  fulfilled 
its  end — or  at  least  the  only  'end  with  which  the  artist 
is  concerned,  when  once  it  has  got  outside  the  mind  in 
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which  it  originated,  into  audible  sound  or  visible  form — 
whether  that  sound  be  heard  or  that  form  be  seen  or 
not ;  but  it  is  a  message  that  is  intended  to  travel — the 
sender  hardly  cares  how,  provided  that  the  end  be 
reached,  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  one  man  to  the 
hearts  and  brains  of  those  who  will  hear  him.  The 
necessity  that  is  laid  upon  him  through  his  instincts  is 
the  "  when  thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren," 
and  the  setting  himself  to  his  work  as  a  poet  seems  to 
be  his  voluntary  choice  of  the  way  in  which  he  will 
obey  that  impulse.  Poetry  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  to  him  for  his  own  sake.  As  far  as  his  own 
needs  are  concerned  such  a  man  could  afford  to  be  silent. 
It  is  neither  for  the  relief  nor  for  the  pleasure  of  self- 
utterance  that  he  speaks.  Nothing  that  he  has  written 
betokens  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  reticence  that 
have  opened  the  mouths  of  so  many  poets  in  a  great 
strong  bitter  crying  which  they  tuned  into  beautiful 
music  whose  sweetness  might  ease  them  of  their  pain. 
Nor  has  he  that  irrepressible  joy  in  beauty  for  its  own 
sake,  that  forced  Wordsworth  to  tell  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  visible  world. 

And  neither  can  one  think  that  his  becoming  a  poet 
was  through  the  pressure  of  dramatic  instincts.  Though 
in  power  of  imagining  dramatic  characters,  it  is  he  and 
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he  only  who  at  all  fills  the  office  of  IDth  century 
Shakspeare,  yet  his  manner  of  exercising  that  power 
shows  that  in  him  it  is  subordinate  to  some  other 
motive.  This  difference  there  seems  to  be  between 
Browning  and  other  poets  who  could  create  men  and 
women,  that  whereas  with  others,  the  production  of 
life-like  portraits  of  individual  character  seems  to  be 
the  aim  and  end,  with  him  it  is  only  the  means  to  a 
farther  end — namely,  the  arguing  out  and  setting  forth 
of  general  truths.  He  cannot,  as  others  have  done, 
rest  satisfied  with  contemplating  the  children  of  his 
imagination,  and  find  the  fulfilment  of  his  aim  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  given  them  existence.  It  seems 
always  as  if  his  purpose  in  creating  them  was  to  make 
them  serve  as  questioners  and  objectors  and  answerers 
in  the  great  debate  of  conflicting  thoughts  of  which 
nearly  all  his  poetry  forms  part.  His  object  in  trans- 
ferring (as  he  can  do  with  such  marvellous  success), 
his  own  consciousness,  as  it  were,  into  the  consciousness 
of  some  imagined  character,  seems  to  be  only  to  gain 
a  new  stand-point  from  which  to  see  another  and  a 
different  aspect  of  the  questions  concerning  which  he 
could  not  wholly  satisfy  himself  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  He  can  create  characters  with  as  strongly 
marked  individualities  as  ever  had  any  that  came  out 
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of  the  brain  of  dramatist  or  novelist,  but  he  cannot  be 
content  to  leave  them,  as  Shakspeare  did  the  characters 
he  created,  to  look  all  of  them  off  in  various  directions 
according  to  whatever  chanced  to  suit  best  with  the 
temper  and  disposition  he  had  imagined  for  them,  and 
still  less  can  he  leave  to  any  of  his  men  and  women  the 
"  vraisemblable  "  attribute  of  having  no  steady  outlook 
at  anything  in  particular.  They  are  all  placed  by  him 
with  their  eyes  turned  in  very  much  the  same  direction, 
gazing  towards  the  same  class  of  questions.  And, 
somehow,  Browning  himself  seems  to  be  in  company 
with  them  all  the  time,  hearing  their  different  reports 
of  the  various  aspects  which  those  questions  present  to 
each  of  them,  and  judging  of  and  choosing  between  all 
those  manifold  reports  in  order  to  give  credence  to  the 
true  one.  The  study  of  no  individual  character  would 
have  much  value  to  him,  unless  that  character  contained 
something  which  should  help  to  throw  light  upon  ques- 
tions common  to  all  humanity,  either  to  what  it  is,  or 
to  what  are  its  relations  to  the  things  outside  humanity. 
Desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  make  other  men  know 
it,  seems  to  be  the  essential  quality  of  his  nature,  and 
his  poetry  only  its  separable-accident, — a  garment  which 
it  wears  because  it  finds  such  best  suited  to  it  in  the 
19th  century, — but  which  it  might  very  likely  have 
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gone  without,  if  placed  among  the  surroundings  of 
some  other  age.  If  we  can  fancy  him  transferred  back 
some  five  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  be  found  surely 
not  among  the  followers  of  the  "  gaye  science,"  as  a 
trouvere  or  troubadour  exercising  his  art  to  give  pleasure 
at  the  court  or  the  knightly  castle,  but  rather  in  the 
solitude  of  a  monastic  cell,  gazing  with  fixed  eyes  into 
the  things  of  the  unseen  world,  until  they  became  the 
real,  and  the  shows  of  earth  the  unreal  things ;  or  later 
on,  would  surely  have  been  a  worker,  not  in  the  cause 
of  the  great  art-revival  of  the  16th  century,  but  of  its 
Reformation  movement.  One  can  fancy  how  grandly 
he  would  then  have  preached  his  gospel  of  the  sanctity 
of  things  secular,  in  rough  plain  Luther-like  prose, 
with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  now, 
as  a  poet,  sets  himself  to  preach  to  this  positive  19th 
century  the  reality  and  presence  of  things  immaterial 
and  extra-human. 

Browning's  poetry  has  one  characteristic  which  gives 
its  teaching  peculiar  influence  over  contemporary  minds. 
I  mean  the  way  in  which,  all  the  while  being  perfectly 
free  from  egoism,  it  yet  brings  its  readers,  somehow, 
into  closer  and  more  direct  contact  with  the  real  self 
of  the  author  than  any  other  poet's  writings  seem  to  do. 
Once  you  succeed  in  construing  the  complicated  think- 
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ing  and  feeling  of  this  or  that  passage  of  his,  you  feel 
that  you  are  seeing,  not  something  that  a  man  has  made, 
but  that  you  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  man 
himself.  I  know  of  no  other  writings  (except  J.  H. 
Newman's),  having  this  peculiarity  to  such  a  degree 
(it  is  in  this  that  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  those 
wonderful  sermons  of  Newman's  consists).  These  two 
men,  so  different,  have  yet  this  in  common,  that  there 
is  something  in  their  written  words  that  communicates 
to  the  men  who  read  them  the  thrill  of  contact  with 
the  pulsations  of  another  human  life.  And  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  the  real  living  mind  of  another  man 
speaking  to  your  mind,  gives  a  restful  sense  of  reality 
that  is  the  starting  point  of  all  belief  and  of  all  motive 
to  action.  Surely  any  one  who  has  received  this  from 
Browning  must  feel  as  if  there  would  be  a  miserable 
ingratitude  in  the  sort  of  criticism  which  should  carp 
at  his  poetry  for  its  lack  of  polish  in  style,  or  prettiness 
in  ideas. 

I  cannot  think  that  in  this  respect  Browning's  great 
rival  as  a  poet,  Tennyson,  at  all  rivals  him  as  a  teacher. 
I  doubt  whether  those  poems  of  his,  though  the 
thoughts  they  are  made  of  are  as  strong  and  noble  as 
their  outward  form  is  beautiful,  are  really  fitted  to 
give  us  more  than  aesthetic  pleasure  of  a  very  pure  and 
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elevated  sort  ;  and  this  because  they  seem  to  be,  I  will 
not  say  insincere  utterances,  but  at  least  not  showing 
single-heartedness  so  thorough  as  Browning's. 

The  egoism,  strangely  enough,  of  which  there  is  so 
much  in  Tennyson's  poetry,  does  not  seem  to  bring  you 
into  contact  with  the  veritable  ego  of  the  man.  You 
have  all  the  while  a  sort  of  suspicion,  intuitive  and  un- 
explainable,  that  the  self  which  that  egoism  is  showing 
you  is  only  one  of  the  poems  he  has  made,  and  that  all 
that  structure  of  large,  wise,  beautiful  thoughts  which 
rises  before  us  in  his  poetry,  is  based,  not  upon  the 
living  consciousness  of  an  individual  man  of  our  own 
time,  but  on  a  sort  of  abstraction  of  nineteenth  century 
humanity,  as  the  idea  of  it  was  conceived  by  him. 
And  so  the  whole  edifice  of  thought  in  the  poems 
becomes  as  unsubstantial  as  its  basis.  The  parts  of  it 
that  are  darkened  by  doubt,  and  those  that  are  bright 
with  belief,  seem  to  you  to  be  alike  merely  designed 
by  the  skilful  artist  of  the  dream-structure,  and  set  by 
him  in  relief  the  one  over  against  the  other,  so  that  his 
work  may  become  beautiful  and  pathetic  through  con- 
trast of  lights  and  shadows.  And  the  suspicion  arises 
that  in  all  Tennyson's  poetry  artist  perception  is  so 
much  more  concerned  than  man's  feeling,  that  these 
shadows  of  doubt  are  not  wholly  unpleasing,  and  are 
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welcomed  for  the  sake  of  their  artistic  effect.  It  suits 
him  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  take  philosophical  and 
theological  questions  for  his  "  stoff,"  which  he  will 
make  into  beautiful  poetry  with  that  marvellous  plastic 
power  of  his ;  but  would  he  have  concerned  himself 
much  with  questions  of  that  sort  if  he  had  lived  in 
some  age  when  men  thought  that  the  road  to  their 
investigation  lay  only  through  asceticism  ?  He  becomes 
a  truth-seeker,  because  the  age  in  which  he  lives  is  one 
in  which  men  hold  that  the  search  after  unseen  realities 
does  not  demand  the  turning  away  of  the  eyes  from 
the  beauty  and  good  of  this  fair,  phenomenal  world. 
But  would  his  place  have  been  in  past  times  among 
those  passionate  seekers  after  truth,  who  so  often  were 
content  to  forego  these  things,  when  it  seemed  to  them 
that  only  thus  the  truth  that  they  craved  after  was  to 
be  reached  ?  Or  can  we  imagine,  either,  that  he  would 
have  entered  very  heartily  into  any  of  those  great 
truth-seeking  movements  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
their  times,  became  iconoclastic,  and  effected  their  pro- 
gress by  the  destruction  of  stately  old  creeds  and 
political  forms?  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  he  would, 
in  whatever  age  of  the  world  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
live,  have  adopted  the  tone  of  thought  considered  the 
most  congenial  to  poetical  expression.  He  would  in 
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the  fourteenth  century  have  been  a  poet  of  the  splendid 
decorum  of  chivalry  and  courtly  usages;  in  the  six- 
teenth would  have  used  his  artist  faculties  in  the  service 
of  the  brilliant  positivism  of  the  Renaissance ;  in  the 
eighteenth,  would  never  have  burst  through  the  con- 
ventional classicalism ;  and  now  only  accepts  the  office 
of  interpreter  of  the  popular  nineteenth  century  habit 
of  mind,  because  of  the  capabilities  for  poetical  treat- 
ment which  he  finds  in  its  mingling  of  scientific 
thought  with  aesthetic  susceptibility,  and  human  affec- 
tions refined  by  culture,  and  the  dreamy  pathos  of 
indefinite  religious  "  sehn-sucht." 

Browning  is  greater  than  his  art,  and  the  best  work 
his  poetry  does  is  to  bring  you  into  his  own  presence, 
and  once  there  you  no  longer  care  what  brought  you 
there,  and  feel  as  if  it  mattered  very  little  whether  the 
means  of  communication  had  been  poetry  or  other 
form  of  words.  Tennyson's  art  is  greater  than  Tenny- 
son, and  it  is  with  it  and  not  with  the  man  himself  that 
you  have  to  do. 

Of  course,  though  Tennyson  can  have  no  direct 
influence  as  a  teacher  over  any  one  who  thinks  thus 
about  his  poetry,  yet  his  indirect  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  is  not  to  be  lightly  accounted  of.  His 
poetry  is  what  it  is,  and  one  accepts  it  as  one  accepts  a 
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beautiful  painting  or  piece  of  music,  as  an  end  in  itself. 
And,  acting  through  our  aesthetic  perceptions,  it  deter- 
mines often  the  tone  and  colour  of  our  feelings,  and 
with  most  of  us,  for  a  large  part  of  our  time  at  least,  it 
is  on  moods  and  feelings  open  to  influences  of  like  sort 
that  the  character  of  our  thinking  depends.  It  is  of 
course  no  slight  gift  that  Tennyson  has  given  to  his 
contemporaries  when  he  has  shown  them  ideas  so  pure 
and  calm,  and  noble,  by  the  contemplation  of  which 
their  own  lives  may  unconsciously  become  purer  and 
higher. 

Acknowledging  this  influence  that  he  has,  and  giving 
him  due  honour  for  it,  all  I  would  say  is,  that  there  is 
another  sort  of  influence  which  he  cannot  exercise,  and 
that  his  poetry,  though  making  nineteenth  century 
problems  so  constantly  its  theme,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
amongst  the  writings  that  give  any  real  availing  help 
against  the  "  spectres  of  the  "  nineteenth  century  "  mind," 
and  might,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  as  well  have 
been  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  fairy-land.  And  this 
because  of  its  failing  to  give  us  that  entire  satisfaction 
as  to  its  being  truth-subjective,  which  could  alone  have 
been  our  guarantee  for  its  being  able  to  help  in  guiding 
us  to  truth-objective.  In  the  times  when  neither  our 
hearts  nor  brains  can  get  hold  of  the  sense  of  reality  in 
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anything  around  us,  we  find  that  instead  of  aiding  us 
"  aus  diesem  Meer  des  Irrthum's  aufzutauchen,"  all 
that  Tennyson's  poetry  seems  to  have  done  for  us  is  to 
have  made  a  beautiful  word-phantom,  having  a  sem- 
blance of  wise  human  counsel,  to  add  another  to  the 
number  of  appearances  that,  with  aspects  beautiful  or 
horrible,  are  floating  over  and  under  and  around  us, 
and  perpetually  eluding  our  grasp.  Far  more  is  to  be 
gained  at  such  times  from  poetry  even  such  as  dough's, 
which,  though  it  carries  you  to  no  further  resting- 
place,  at  least  lets  you  take  hold  of  one  substantial 
thing — the  veritable  mind  of  a  human  being,  doubting 
with  its  own  doubts,  and  having  its  certainties  its  own, 
each  of  those  certainties,  however  few  and  imperfect, 
having  a  distinct  place  as  independent  testimony  to 
truth. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  much-perplexed  days 
of  ours  have  no  other  poet  but  one — and  that  one,  R. 
Browning — who  both  gives  us  first  the  lesser  gift  of 
confidence  in  a  human  reality  (lesser,  but  of  necessity 
preceding  the  giving  of  all  else  that  can  be  accepted  as 
truth),  and  who  has  also  things  to  show  us  which  this 
strong  human  mind  has  gained  for  itself,  through 
patient  thinking  and  faith  in  its  own  noblest  impulses. 

No  other  poet  has  the  same  combination  of  intense 
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individuality  (giving  to  his  teaching  the  authority  that 
comes  from  personal  experience)  and  the  same  wide 
comprehension  of  the  thought  and  culture  of  his  times. 

Browning's  position  as  a  thinker  amongst  his  own 
generation  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  Though  no  one 
could  enter  more  thoroughly  than  he  does  into  the 
thought  of  his  times,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  a  "  nine- 
teenth-century man."  He  brings  into  the  spirit  of  his 
age  more  than  he  gets  out  of  it.  He  differs  in  this 
respect  from  three  other  sorts  of  modern  poets.  From 
Tennyson,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  only  gives  back  to 
his  age  the  thoughts  which  he  has  taken  (selecting 
aesthetically)  from  it  and  beautified.  From  Keble,  who 
will  not  let  the  gifts  of  pure  and  tender  thought  which 
his  own  lovely  individuality  can  bring  forth,  be  marred 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  rough,  struggling,  in- 
tellectual life  around  him.  From  the  poets,  many  and 
increasing  in  number,  whose  only  speech  to  their  world 
is  a  cry  telling  it  that  all  things  in  it  are  too  hard  for 
them  to  understand,  and  asking  it  at  last  only  to  give 
them  beauty  enough  to  stay  withal  their  craving  for 
truth. 

Browning  brings  from  out  of  his  own  individuality 
something  which  he  did  not  receive  from  his  age,  and 
which  he  offers  to  it  as  a  gift ;  and  which  is  of  a  spirit 
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so  unlike  that  of  most  contemporary  thought,  that  the 
men  of  his  time  must  learn  of  him  as  of  a  teacher,  if 
they  wish  to  have  sympathy  with  him.  This  that  he 
has  to  give  is  some  of  the  intense  earnestness  of 
Puritanism  and  the  strenuousness  of  effort  which  was 
the  noblest  part  of  the  old  asceticism.  He  offers  this  to 
an  age  which,  along  with  all  its  practical  vigour  and 
perseverance  in  the  affairs  of  men's  outer  lives,  has  so 
much  of  aimlessness  and  abandonment  of  self-direction 
in  all  matters  of  their  inward  thinking  and  feeling. 

Other  men  of  present  and  recent  times  have  had  a 
like  gift  to  bestow,  but  their  manner  of  giving  it  was 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  an  age  like  the 
present  could  receive  it.  J.  H.  Newman  and  the  com- 
pany of  men  who,  with  him,  were  the  Puritans  and 
ascetics  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  gained  no  per- 
manent influence  as  teachers  of  their  age.  Teachers  of 
their  age,  indeed,  they  did  not  attempt  to  be,  but  only 
of  whoever  should  be  willing  to  betake  himself  out  of 
it  back  into  mediaeval  modes  of  thought ;  and  with  the 
thoughts  and  difficulties  of  the  men  who  refused  to  do 
this,  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  sympathise  or 
have  anything  to  do.  Hence  the  vigour  and  deep 
reality  of  their  own  individual  lives  was  able  only  very 
partially  to  affect  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  world 
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around  them.  But  Browning  undertakes  the  work 
which  they  would  not  attempt.  The  chief  glory  of  his 
labour  is  that  he  has  taken  so  much  of  what  was  good 
in  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  and  has  brought  it  into 
harmony  with  the  wider  knowledge  and  larger  life  of 
later  times.  He  devises  for  the  fixedness  of  moral 
purpose  and  power  of  asceticism,  which  are  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  his  own  nature,  another  and  a  nobler 
use  than  the  uses  which  in  old  times  men  had  been 
wont  to  make  them  serve.  He  sees  in  moral  fixedness 
a  means  that  may  be  used,  not  to  check  intellectual 
advance,  but  to  help  it  forward  by  steadying  its  aim ; 
and  he  finds  that  asceticism  is  capable  of  becoming, 
from  having  been  the  old  monkish  discipline  of  repres- 
sion, the  nobler  aoxrjcnc  of  the  mental  athlete,  which  is 
to  prepare  him  for  strenuous  efforts,  whereby  all  parts 
of  his  human  nature  may  develop  themselves  to  the 
full. 

The  idea  of  a  struggle  and  a  wrestling  in  which  the 
wills  of  men  are  to  be  engaged — the  central  idea  of 
early  and  mediseval  Christian  thought — is  recognised 
fully  and  distinctly  by  Browning  in  all  that  he  has 
written.  He  holds  that  men's  business  in  this  world  is 
labour  and  strife,  and  conquest,  and  not  merely  free 
unconscious  growth  and  harmonious  development.  lie 
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differs  strongly  from  the  modern  thinking,  which  sees 
no  moral  evil  distinct  from  and  antagonistic  to  good; 
and  again  and  again,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  poems 
let  us  see  how  wide  is  his  separation,  both  in  belief  and 
feeling,  from  the  many  poets  of  these  present  days, 
who  have  returned  to  the  idea  round  which  the  old 
Greek  poetry  all  revolved — of  the  powerlessness  of 
man's  will,  and  the  drifting  of  his  life  before  an  unal- 
terable destiny.  R.  Browning  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  poet  of  Impulse,*  by  a  critic  whose  appreciation  of 
him  is  larger  and  deeper  than  mine  could  ever  attain 
to  being.  Poet  of  impulse  he  doubtless  is,  but  is  he 
not  (at  least  so  it  seems  to  me)  distinguished  from  most 
of  the  poets  of  his  times,  chiefly  by  his  being  the  poet 
of  the  Will?  This  belief  in  the  power  of  human 
effort  as  an  efficient  cause  is  the  good  thing  which  he 
brings  into  the  philosophy  of  nineteenth  century 
poetry,  but  does  not  find  in  it. 

That  this  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  poetry 
strikes  one  most  forcibly,  if  one  chances  to  take  up  a 
volume  of  it  immediately  after  reading  his  contem- 


*  In  one  of  the  Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures — Professor  E.  Dowden's 
Lecture  on  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
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porary,  Matthew  Arnold's,  sufficiently  to  have  let  one's 
mood  take  the  impress  of  his.  The  transition  from  the 
one  man's  conception  of  life  to  that  of  the  other  seems 
like  the  waking  from  one  of  those  nightmare  dreams  in 
which  we  have  the  sense  of  being  forever  passive  (all 
the  while  struggling  in  vain  not  to  be),  under  some 
Compelling  that  is  horrible  and  yet  mockingly  sweet,  to 
find  ourselves  restored  from  this  to  the  wide-awake 
state  of  things,  in  which  we  regain  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  of  action. 

Contrasting  R.  Browning  with  any  of  those  contem- 
poraries of  his,  whose  work  has  been  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  their  age  in  a  poetical  form,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
set  him  apart  by  himself  as  the  poet  of  impulse,  but 
rather  as  the  poet  whose  special  part  it  is  to  recognise 
and  insist  on  the  individuality  of  men's  wills,  as  forces 
by  which  each  man  both  can  and  ought  to  move 
himself,  and  not  merely  be  moved  as  part  of  a  whole, 
by  a  working  that  is  going  on  outside  his  individual 
consciousness.  And  among  the  poets  from  whom  this 
is  his  characteristic  difference  I  would  include  Tenny- 
son, who  always  seems  to  regard  the  individual  life  as 
passive  in  the  general  movement  of  the  whole,  and  who 
never  thoroughly  realises  what  was  matter  of  such 

c2 
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vivid  reality  to  mediaeval, and  Puritan  minds — the  one- 
ness of  each  human  soul.* 

It  is  when  we  come  to  contrast  him  with  men  of 
another  sort  than  these,  that  we  have  to  take  the  pro- 
minence which  his  poetry  gives  to  Impulse,  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  thinking.  There  is  much  in 
which  he  makes  common  cause  with  J.  H.  Newman 
and  the  men  who  were  imbued  with  his  spirit.  They 
and  Browning  alike  realised  the  individuality  of  each 


*  Tennyson  seems  unable  to  conceive  of  the  individuality  of  the  soul, 
except  as  resulting  from  and  depending  on  its  physical  setting;  with 
him,  it  is  only  "  through  the  frame  that  binds  it  in,"  that  "  its  isolation 
grows  complete."  He  fears  that  the  disembodied  spirit  would  neces- 
sarily "  remerge  into  the  general  soul,"  and  is  only  able  to  maintain 
his  belief  in  a  personal  immortality,  in  opposition  to  a  faith  which  he 
feels  to  be  "  as  vague  as  all  unsweet,"  by  his  hope  that  in  the  hereafter — 

"  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 

— In  ifemoriam. 

In  this,  as  often  elsewhere,  his  difficulties  seem  to  arise  out  of  his 
tendency  to  materialism — a  philosophical  creed  from  which  he  is  only 
withheld  by  his  adherence  to  Christianity,  and  into  which  he  seems 
always  in  danger  of  lapsing  whenever  his 

"  light  is  low, 
And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow." 

But  Browning,  unlike  Tennyson,  is,  even  apart  from  his  religious 
faith,  wholly  antagonistic  in  all  his  thinking  to  the  philosophy  of 
materialism.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  pre-Christian  poet,  the  creed  of  a 
Lucretius  could  have  gained  no  hold  upon  his  iniud. 
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human  life,  and  the  struggle  which  is  for  each  man  a 
separate  work  to  be  entered  into  by  his  self-determined 
will  and  felt  the  intense  mysteriousness  of  human 
personality.  And  they  may  be  classed  together  as  pro- 
testers against  19th  centuryism — the  habit  of  thought 
W7hich  makes  so  little  account  of  these  things.  The 
question  on  which  they  part  company  is  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  impulses  which  men  find  within  them 
are  to  be  opposed  by  their  wills  as  enemies,  or  to  be 
accepted  by  them  as  allies  in  the  struggle  that  has  to 
be  engaged  in.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Newman 
and  those  likeminded  with  him,  the  only  guide  internal 
to  man,  which  is  acknowledged  as  having  the  authority 
of  a  voice  from  the  invisible  world,  is  the  conscience — 
the  sense  of  a  law  binding  to  the  doing  of  one  sort  of 
actions  and  the  refraining  from  another  sort  (the  law 
by  making  its  presence  thus  felt,  being  in  itself  evidence 
for  its  giver) ;  by  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
mental  phenomena  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  are 
accepted,  as  having  first  their  intellectual  significance 
as  evidences  "  whence  a  world  of  spirit  as  of  sense  "  is 
made  plain  to  us,  and  afterwards  their  moral  uses  in 
raising  us  from  the  world  of  sense  into  the  world  of 
spirit. 

Our  human  impulses  towards   knowledge,  towards 
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beauty,  towards  love, — all  those  impulses,  the  feeling  of 
which  is  common  in  various  degrees  to  all  men,  and  the 
expression  of  which  by  some  few  among  them  is  Art, — 
are  reverenced  by  him  as  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a 
world  not  included  in  that  which  meets  our  senses, 
as  the 

"  Intuitions,  grasps  of  guess, 
That  pull  the  more  into  the  less  ; 
Making  the  finite  comprehend 
Infinity." 

— not,  of  course,  that  Browning  does  not  also  recognise 
the  evidential  force  of  conscience  as  an  eternal  witness, 
but  still,  I  think,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  human  impulses, 
which  in  the  world  of  sense  are  never  satisfied,  that  he 
considers  the  subjective  evidence  for  the  spirit  world 
to  lie. 

And  from  this  difference  in  the  grounds  of  his  and 
Newman's  beliefs,  there  results  a  difference  in  their 
whole  conception  of  man's  life  and  its  aims.  The  part 
of  human  nature  which  alone  Newman  will  acknowledge 
as  a  divine  guide,  is  a  part  which  in  itself  furnishes  no 
principle  of  growth  or  progress  (the  conscience  being 
only  a  power  capable  of  restraining  and  directing) ;  and 
the  ideal  life  in  this  world  is,  therefore,  according  to 
him,  only  a  state  of  uniting,  a  walking  warily  in 
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obedience,  until  some  other  state  shall  be  reached  in 
which  men  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  begin  growth. 
According  to  him  the  business  of  the  earthly  life  is  only 
to  get  safely  out  of  it  as  out  of  an  enemy's  country. 

And  one  effect  of  this  theory  of  the  earthly  life,  is 
that  Newman,  notwithstanding  his  vivid  perception  of 
each  human  soul's  individual  existence,  becomes  unable 
to  sympathise  with  diversities  of  individuality,  for  this 
reason,  that  no  scope  for  human  diversities  is  allowed 
by  the  theory  that  sets  all  men  to  the  same  sort  of  work 
— the  mere  escaping  (each  with  his  unused  individuali- 

« 

ties)  to  some  future  condition  in  which  life,  in  the  sense 
of  an  active  and  growing  state,  may  begin. 

But  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  taking  all 
the  higher  human  impulses  and  aspirations  as  evidences 
for  an  order  of  things  not  bounded  by  the  world  disco- 
verable by  sense,  is  able  to  conceive  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  a  condition, — not  of  mere  waiting  and  watch- 
ing,— not  as  a  struggle  only  on  the  defensive  against 
evil,  in  which  safety  is  the  only  kind  of  success  sought 
for,  but  as  a  state  in  which  growth  and  progress  are  to 
be  things  of  the  present,  in  which  the  struggle  is  to  be 
for  acquisition,  and  not  alone  for  defence.  For  in  his  re- 
cognition of  Impulse  as  a  guide  to  be  accounted  divine, 
he  recognises  human  nature  as  being  furnished  with 
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means  of  self-evolving  growth  and    action,  and   not 
merely  of  obedience  to  laws  given  from  without. 

This  theory  of  human  impulse,  of  its  origin  and  its 
purpose,  removes  Browning  from  a  sort  of  asceticism 
which  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  capable  of  exer- 
cising (if  his  judgment  had  decided  for  it)  as  unflinch- 
ingly and  as  fiercely  as  mediaeval  monk  or  modern 
ascetic,  such  as  Newman  or  Faber.  He,  like  them, 
could  have  preached  and  practiced  the  restraining  of 
human  feelings  and  hopes,  and  the  reducing  of  life 
to  a  toilsomely  maintained  condition  of  high-wrought 
quiescence.  He  is  too  entirely  filled  with  the  sense  of 
the  resolute  human  Will  to  have  ever  let  himself  be 
driven  along  Swinburne-like  by  mighty  art  impulses. 
He  would  have  been  able  to  separate  his  thinking 
wholly  from  their  influences,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
had  deliberately  accepted  them  as  guides  which  ought 
to  be  followed.  The  moral  half  of  him  is  stronger  than 
the  aesthetic,  and  the  stronger  could  have  crushed  out 
the  weaker  if  it  had  not  chosen  to  yield  it  willing 
honour.  A  mind  such  as  his  is  solitary  and  ascetic  in 
its  natural  temperament,  yet  by  his  creed  he  gains 
catholicity  of  thought  and  of  interests.  Wide  sympathy 
with  dissimilar  types  of  human  character  would  be  a 
thing  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  mind  realizing  so  in- 
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tensely  as  does  Browning's  the  mysteries  of  its  own 
individual  existence,  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  had 
taken  the  very  things  in  which  their  dissimilarity 
chanced  to  lie,  their  multiform  impulses,  as  the  many 
witnesses  for  the  same  truths,  each  witness  requiring  to 
be  understood  by  a  reverent  and  appreciative  sympathy. 
To  a  man  whose  whole  soul  could  be  absorbed  by  the 
vividly  realised  vision  of  an  Easter  Day,  desires  such  as 
Abt  Vogler's  towards  ideal  beauty  of  sound,  of  Aprile 
towards  love,  and  the  restless  battle-ardour  of  Luria, 
would  seem  trivial  and  not  worthy  of  detaining  the 
eyes  to  search  into  them  and  analyze  their  peculiarities, 
were  it  not  for  his  belief  that  in  all  such  desires  an 
infinite  meaning  could  be  discerned,  and  that  they  were 
the  varying  pledges  given  to  various  human  beings  of 
the  individual  immortality  of  each. 

Yet,  this  belief  being  his,  there  follows  from  it  a 
development  of  wide  human  sympathy  which  has  a 
peculiar  value,  because  of  its  not  being  the  expression 
of  naturally  gregarious  tendencies,  but  of  an  originally 
self-concentrated  nature,  transferring,  as  it  were,  its 
own  consciousness,  with  all  its  intensity,  into  the  diverse 
human  individualities  that  come  under  its  notice. 

And  very  wide  this  sympathy  does  grow.  All  human 
feelings  and  aspirations  become  precious  in  Browning's 
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eyes,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  point  to. 
He  becomes  capable  of  seeing  a  grandeur  (potential 
though  not  actual)  in  human  aims,  whose  aspect  would 
be,  to  careless  unsympathising  eyes,  ridiculous  rather 
than  sublime. 

For  instance,  the  instructive  craving  after  perfection 
and  accuracy,  which  had,  for  its  only  visible  result,  the 
expending  of  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  on  the  task  of 
determining  the  exact  force  and  functions  of  Greek 
particles,  is  treated  by  Browning,  in  that  very  noble 
poem  of  his  "  the  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  with  no 
contemptuous  pity,  but  is  honoured  as  being  a  pledge 
of  the  limitless  future,  which,  lying  before  all  human 
workers,  renders  it  unnecessary  that  a  man  should  slur 
over  the  minutiae  of  his  work  hastily,  in  the  endeavour 
to  compress  into  a  lifetime  all  that  he  aims  at  accom- 
plishing. 

The  sort  of  asceticism  which  Browning's  theory  of 
impulse  makes  impossible  to  him,  is  that  which  fears  to 
let  the  senses  enjoy  the  whole  fulness  of  earthly  beauty, 
and  seeks  to  narrow  and  enfeeble'  the  affections  and  to 
stifle  men's  noble  ambitions.  Yet  his  poetry  keeps  for 
its  characteristic  spirit  that  other  sort  of  asceticism 
which  implies  the  using  of  the  world's  material  beauty 
and  human  passion,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as 
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means  whereby  man's  spirit  may  reach  to  the  heights 
above  them,  there  to  find  new  steps  whereby  to  ascend. 
He  counsels  no  abstinence  from  beauty  for  the  senses, 
but  it  is  to  be  to  men  not  as  a  banquet,  but  as  a  draught 
which  will  give  them  strength  for  labour,  the  fuller  the 
draught  the  greater  the  strength.  He,  more  than  any 
other  poet,  has  ever  present  with  him  these  two  ideas, 
that  the  world,  the  material  world  and  the  human,  con- 
tains what  is  "  very  good ;  "  and,  also,  that  "  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away."  His  noble  christianized 
Platonism  takes  "  all  partial  beauty  as  a  pledge  of  beauty 
in  its  plenitude;  "  and  the  pledge  never  wholly  suffices 
his  mood.  The  earth  is  to  him  "  God's  ante-chamber  " — 
God's,  not  a  devil's  — yet  still  only  an  ante-chamber. 

Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  the  great  glory  of  his  doc- 
trine as  a  preacher.  It  may  be  that,  considering  him 
solely  as  a  poet,  he  loses  somewhat  by  it.  There  is  one 
sort  of  beauty  of  which  it  deprives  his  work,  however 
great  may  be  the  compensating  gains;  and  this  is 
the  artistic  beauty  of  Pathos,  of  which  Browning's 
poetry  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  devoid.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  pathos  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Browning  occupies  as  a  thinker.  One  is 
the  pathos  of  mediaeval  art,  and  the  other  the  pathos 
of  Pagan  art.  And  with  neither  of  these  has  he  any- 
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thing  to  do.  The  old  ascetic  conception  of  the  earthly 
life  gives  a  strange  yearning  tenderness,  infinitely 
pathetic,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  early  and 
mediaeval  hymn-writers  and  the  nineteenth  century 
medievalists,  Newman  and  Faber,  look  onward,  as  if 
from  out  of  a  desert  or  an  enemy's  country,  to  the  far-off, 
unseen  world — their  "  Urbs  Beata  Jerusalem,"  their 
"  Paradise,"  their  "  Calm  Land  beyond  the  Sea." 

But  Browning  has  no  need  or  room  for  pathos  of 
this  sort — the  tender  "  Heimweh"  of  this  has  no  place 
amongst  his  feelings.  He  does  not  image  to  himself 
the  life  after  death  as  a  home,  in  the  sense  of  a  state 
that  shall  be  rested  in  and  never  exchanged  for 
a  higher.  He  conceives  of  it  as  differing  from  the  life 
that  now  is,  not  in  permanency,  but  in  elevation  and 
in  increase  of  capacities.  And  the  earth  has  its  own 
especial  glory,  which  he  will  not  overlook,  of  being  the 
first  of  an  infinite  series  of  ascending  stages,  showing 
even  now,  in  the  beauty  and  love  that  is  abroad  in  it, 
the  tokens  of  the  visitings  of  God's  free  spirit. 

The  feeling  which  we  commonly  call  pathos  seems, 
when  one  analyses  it,  to  arise  out  of  a  perception  of 
grand  incongruities — filling  a  place  in  one  class  of  our 
feelings  corresponding  to  that  in  another  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  ludicrous  is  placed  by  Locke.  And  this 
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pathos  was  attained  by  mediaeval  asceticism  through 
its  habit  of  dwarfing  into  insignificance  the  earthly 
life  and  its  belongings,  and  setting  the  meanness  and 
wretchedness  which  it  attributed  to  it,  in  contrast  to 
the  far-off  vision  of  glory  and  greatness. 

But  110  such  incongruity  is  recognised  by  Browning 
between  what  is  and  what  shall  be. 

Another  sort  of  pathos — the  Pagan — is  equally  im- 
possible to  him.  This  is  the  sort  which  results  from  a 
full  realising  of  the  joy  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
and  the  nobleness  of  men's  lives  on  it,  and  from  seeing 
a  grand  inexplicableness  in  the  incongruity  between 
the  brightness  of  these  and  the  darkness  which  lies  at 
either  end  of  them — the  infinite  contradiction  between 
actual  greatness  and  the  apparent  nothingness  of  its 
whence  and  whither — the  mystery  of  strong  and 
beautiful  impulses  finding  no  adequate  outcome  now, 
nor  promise  of  ever  finding  it  hereafter — human  passion 
kindling  into  light  and  glow,  only  to  burn  itself  out 
into  ashes — the  struggle  kept  up  by  the  wills  of  succes- 
sive generations  against  Fate,  ever  beginning  and  ever 
ending  in  defeat,  to  recommence  as  vainly  as  before — 
the  never-answered  "Why?"  uttered  unceasingly  in 
many  tones  from  out  all  human  life. 

The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  gained  from  the  contem- 
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plation  of  these  things  a  pathos  which,  however  gladly 
a  Christian  poet  may  forego  such  gain  for  his  art,  was 
in  its  sadness  inexpressibly  beautiful.  The  Iliad  had  a 
deep  under-current  of  it  even  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
healthy,  childlike  objectivity,  and  it  was  ever  present 
amongst  the  great  tragedians'  introspective  analysings 
of  Humanity. 

High  Art  of  later  times  has,  for  the  most  part, 
retained  this  pagan  beauty.  Though  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  there  was  any  paganism  in  Shakspeare's 
creed,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  whether  the 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  his  individual  genius  or  in 
Renaissance  influences,  the  spirit  of  his  art  is  in  many 
respects  pagan.  In  his  great  tragedies  he  traces  the 
workings  of  noble  or  lovely  human  characters  on  to 
the  point — and  no  further — where  they  disappear  into 
the  darkness  of  death,  and  ends  with  a  look  back, 
never  on  towards  anything  beyond.  His  sternly  truth- 
ful realism  will  not,  of  course,  allow  him  to  attempt  a 
shallow  poetical  justice,  and  mete  out  to  each  of  his 
men  and  women  the  portion  of  earthly  good  which 
might  seem  their  due ;  and  his  artistic  instincts— posi- 
tive rather  than  speculative — prefer  the  majesty  and 
infinite  sadness  of  unexplainedness  to  any  attempt  to 
look  on  towards  a  future  solution  of  hard  riddles  in 
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human  fates.  The  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear,"  for  in- 
stance, is  pathetic  because  of  its  paganism,  and  would 
be  spoiled,  or  at  all  events  changed  into  something 
quite  different,  by  the  introduction  of  any  Christian 
hope.  One  of  the  chief  artistic  effects  in  the  story  is 
the  incongruity  between  the  wealth  of  devotion  poured 
out  by  Cordelia's  impulses  of  love,  and  the  dreary 
nothingness  in  which  those  beautiful  impulses  end.  If 
there  was  anything  in  it  to  leave  with  us  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  not  the  end  of  all,  and  that  this 
expenditure  of  love  was  not  in  vain,  but  had  its  results 
yet  to  come,  the  story  could  not  call  forth  in  us  an 
emotion  of  such  keen  and  tender  pity.  And  in  this 
tragedy,  as  in  Shakspeare's  others,  among  the  greatest 
of  the  artistic  effects  are  those  produced  by  the  idea 
which  had  been  so  perpetually  present  to  the  minds  of 
old  Greek  poets — the  powerlessness  of  man  as  a  moral 
agent  against  his  destiny.  Hamlet,  for  instance,  ends 
in  accomplishing  nothing  of  what  he  has  set  before 
him  as  his  aim.  He  becomes,  through  no  fault  of  his, 
the  murderer  of  a  harmless  old  man,  and  breaks  the 
innocent  young  heart  of  Ophelia,  becoming  to  her 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  involuntary  evil,  and  being 
the  cause  of  her  unconscious  sin  of  self-destruction. 
And  in  Othello's  character  there  is  no  lack  of  noble 
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impulses,  yet  they  are  productive  of  no  results.  His 
Fate,  taking  advantage  of  the  one  vulnerable  part  in 
his  nature,  impels  him  to  the  destruction  of  all  his 
happiness,  by  the  murder  of  Desdemona.  And  the 
artist  breaks  off,  taking  the  murdered  and  the  murderer 
out  of  our  sight,  and  leaving  with  us  only  the  impression 
of  the  irreparableness  of  the  deed,  and  of  the  myster- 
iousness  and  inevitableness  of  the  innocent  suffering 
and  almost  involuntary  guilt  that  came  upon  two 
human  creatures.  The  effect  of  the  tragedies  depends 
upon  the  total  absence  in  them  of  anything  which  might 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  future  answer  to  the  great 
"Wherefore?"  which  their  endings  evoke  from  our 
hearts. 

Their  pathos  arises  out  of  their  tacit  exclusion  of 
hope. 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  (apart,  of  course,  from 
any  thought  as  to  the  relative  poetical  rank),  of 
Shakspeare's  tragedies  and  of  R.  Browning's  greatest 
tragic  work,  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book,"  is  very  striking. 
The  impression  which  the  latter  leaves  upon  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  of  a  great  solemn  on-looking  that  absorbs 
into  itself  all  emotions  of  pity  that  might  have  been 
awakened  by  Pompilia's  innocent  suffering  and 
Caponsacchi's  love,  and  which  mitigates  the  hatred 
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which  we  must  feel  for  Guido,  by  the  thought  that 
even  for  him  a  far-off  possible  good  may  be  waiting. 

The  spirit  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  art  (however  much 
its  form  may  differ  from  the  classical),  has  much  of  the 
sort  of  completeness  which  was  characteristic  of  Greek 
art.  There  is  no  suggestiveness  in  it  of  a  state  of  things 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  art,  and  hence,  he  would  have 
you  (as  far  as  you  are  able),  feel  to  the  full  any  emotion 
with  which  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his 
dramatic  creations  inspire  you.  When  once  he  has 
shaped  and  fashioned  his  men  and  women,  he  leaves 
them  with  you,  fixed,  as  a  sculptor  might  leave  his 
work,  in  attitudes  which  appeal  perpetually  to  one  or 
other  of  your  human  feelings,  with  no  indication  of 
such  attitudes  not  being  the  only  possible  ones  in  which 
they  might  appear. 

But  Browning  never  completes,  or  would  have  his 
readers  complete,  the  emotions  called  forth  by  his 
dramatic  art.  He  checks  them  before  you  can  get 
fully  into  them,  by  his  perpetual  suggestiveness  that 
what  his  art  represents  is  only  a  portion  of  a  great 
unknown  whole,  without  knowing  which,  neither  he 
nor  you  can  determine  what  the  feelings  with  which 
you  regard  the  portion  ought  to  be. 

Considering,  as  he  does,  every  human  life  as  only  a 
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glimpse  of  a  beginning,  its  minglings  of  greatness  and 
imperfection  have  not  for  him  the  same  mysterious 
unfathomable  pathos  which  they  have  for  those  poets 
who  either  from  their  creed  or  from  their  r)0og,  regard 
it  as  a  rounded  whole. 

The  absence  of  paganism  in  Browning's  writings, 
deprives  them  also  of  a  sort  of  beauty  that  belongs  to 
much  of  the  modern  poetry  of  external  nature. 
Paganism  is  the  source  whence  many  poets  have  drawn 
their  adoration  of  that  loveliness  of  the  earth,  serene 
and  terrible,  which  outlasts  and  is  unmoved  by  human 
struggles.  And  beholding  this,  they  merge  in  their 
adoration  of  the  infinity  of  its  beauty,  all  dissatisfactions 
with  human  life.  Attaining  to  this  when  they  have 
given  up  hope  of  finding  satisfaction  for  thought  or 
moral  feeling,  and  have  taken  instead,  for  solace,  the 
unmeasured  pleasure  of  aesthetic  perception. 

Shelley's  creed,  taking  the  visible  world  for  its  all  in 
all,  has  for  its  product  the  intense  vividness  with  which 
he  perceives  the  richness  and  glory  of  the  sights  of 
that  world.  He  looks  at,  rests  in  the  beauty  that  he 
sees,  and  it  becomes  more  to  him  than  it  can  be  even 
to  Wordsworth,  who,  with  all  his  devotion  to  external 
nature,  looked  through  rather  than  at  her.  And 
Shelley's  poetry  has  its  strange  intangible  pathos,  from 
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its  having  all  this  aesthetic  brightness  to  set  in  contrast 
over  against  the  darkness  that  surrounds  those  "  obsti- 
nate questionings  "  from  within,  which  again  and  again, 
in  spite  of  his  own  desire,  distract  his  mind  from  its 
joyous  vision  of  what  is  without. 

And  there  is  a  sort  of  passionate  grasping — clutching 
almost — at  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  sights  and 
sounds,  and  fragrances  of  the  earth,  which  belongs 
especially  to  pagan  poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
which  comes  from  a  prizing  of  these  things,  not  only 
because  they  are  in  themselves  beautiful,  but  chiefly 
because  in  the  perception  of  them  life  is  implied,  and 
the  separation  from  them  means  extinction  and  dark 
nothingness.  The  old  Greek  feeling  for  external 
nature  was  full  of  this.  Amongst  the  poets  of  our  own 
days,  it  is  reproduced  chiefly  in  Swinburne.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  contemporary  poetry  that  is  so  supremely 
pathetic  as  the  perpetual  alternations  in  those  wonderful 
choruses  in  his  "  Atalanta,"  between  a  wild  revelling  in 
the  freshness  and  exuberant  gladness  of  the  earth  in 
the  rush  of  her  joyance, 

"  When  in  green  underwood  and  cover, 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins," 

and  a  wailing  lamentation  over  the  life  of  man,  who 
has  for  his  portion  on  the  earth 
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"  Light  in  his  ways, 
And  love  and  a  space  for  delight, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days, 
And  night  and  sleep  in  the  night." 

Yet  of  whose  own  existence  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 

"  His  speech  is  a  burning  fire, 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth, 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  fore-knowledge  of  death. 
He  weaves  and  is  clothed  with  derision, 

Sows  and  he  shall  not  reap, 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision, 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep." 

The  poem  of  "  Atalanta,"  though  its  theme  is  clas- 
sical, is  of  course  an  unmistakable  utterance  of  modern 
paganism,  and  is  a  specimen,  most  perfect  of  its  kind, 
of  that  sort  of  sesthetic  beauty  which  is  rendered 
impossible  to  Browning  by  the  creed  in  which  his 
strong  earnest  mind,  never  able  to  rest  without  getting 
down  into  the  realities  that  underlie  the  visible  surface 
of  things,  finds  the  substantial  reality  that  it  seeks. 

Yet  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  feeling  gained  by 
Browning's  onward  gaze  of  expectation  is  higher,  even 
if  considered  purely  as  an  artist's  feeling,  than  that  of 
the  wistful  pathos  that  comes  to  other  poets  through 
their  baffled  lookings-back.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
reason  why  one  cannot  instantly  recognise  it  as  higher, 
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is  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  appreciate  fully  a 
poet  who,  grandly  in  aim,  even  if  imperfectly  in  fulfil- 
ment, attempts  what,  heretofore,  neither  poets  nor 
preachers  have  been  wont  to  attempt — the  union  of  the 
two  great  revelations,  Christianity  and  Art — glorifying 
neither  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

(The  rest  of  this  essay  it  omitted  being,  too  long.) 
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IN  considering  the  subject  of  Study  at  Home,  it  is 
natural  to  begin  by  a  few  words  upon  the  Students 
themselves,  and  upon  the  classification  according  to 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them ;  and  then 
to  come  to  their  studies,  and  the  consideration  of  some 
of  their  difficulties  and  disadvantages :  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  at  once,  that  in  whatever  may  be  said 
on  this  subject,  those  girls  only  are  considered,  who 
are  really  desirous  to  educate  and  develope  their 
faculties  to  the  utmost;  who  are  not  only  willing,  but 
glad  to  believe,  that  a  woman  may  have  mental,  as  well 
as  physical,  gifts ;  and  if  so,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  cul- 
tivate them  as  far  as  in  her  lies ;  and  not  to  be  content 
to  spend  her  whole  time  and  energies  in  the  acquirement 
of  the,  in  itself,  not  unimportant  art  of  dressing,  or  of 
making  herself  a  merely  outward  ornament  in  her  home. 
Of  those  girls,  therefore,  who  would  fain  be  real  stu- 
dents, according  to  their  abilities,  we  shall  find  two 
principal  classes:  those,  firstly,  who  make  their  own 
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good,  and  that  of  others,  the  chief  end  of  their  study ; 
and,  secondly,  those  who  study  for  study's  sake.  By 
the  first,  we  meant  those  who  have  accepted,  and  who 
strive  to  act  upon,  the  truth,  that  woman's  work  as 
well  as  man's  has  to  do  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
that  the  scene  of  her  influence  cannot  be  confined  by 
four  walls ;  for  that  her  very  way  of  conducting  her 
affairs  within  those  four  walls  will  act  and  re-act  upon 
the  outside  world,  and  none  the  less  surely  because  it 
may  be  mainly  through  the  medium  of  those  imme- 
diately under  her:  who  believes  that  she  is,  in  fact, 
man's  fellow -worker,  as  well  as  his  helper;  often  his 
guide,  and  always  his  counsellor:  and  therefore  that  it 
is  her  bounden  duty  to  seek  to  fit  herself  for  her 
responsibilities;  and  to  this  end,  while  she  is  yet  young, 
to  choose  out  such  studies  for  herself  as  will  give  her 
breadth  and  freedom  as  well  as  accuracy  of  thought; 
such  as  will  calm  and  steady  her  judgment,  and  give 
her  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  evidence  laid  before 
her ;  as  well  as  those  which  will  sensitise  and  refine  her 
mind,  and  give  her  pure  and  elevated  thoughts.  The 
members  of  this  class,  therefore,  make  the  great  end  of 
their  education  to  be  their  own  development  and  train- 
ing for  their  future  work.  This  is  the  practical  class. 
To  the  second  division  belong  those  more  specula- 
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lively-minded  girls,  who  find  their  chief  pleasure  to 
consist  in  seeking  Truth  for  the  Truth's  sake,  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  its  practical  bearing  either  on  their 
own  minds,  or  on  the  world:  who  love  to  trace  out,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  working  of  Natural  Laws ;  their 
manifold  relationships  and  interfacings  one  with 
another;  their  perfect  simplicity,  amidst  infinite  com- 
plexity; their  harmonious  working,  and  beautiful 
results.  These  Students  would  fain  study  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  discover  and  follow  the  laws  which 
govern  them,  and  the  ends  towards  which  they  are 
tending :  the  reward  of  their  work  being  obtained,  if 
they  succeed  in  making  manifest  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  even  one  more  of  the  many  harmonies  which 
exist  amid,  and  are  made  all  the  more  precious  by,  the 
dissonances  and  discords  of  Nature  and  Life.  In 
choosing  their  course  of  study,  therefore,  those  who 
belong  to  this  class,  will  follow  very  much  their  natural 
inclinations  in  their  selection ;  inasmuch  as  the}'-  work 
rather  for  the  sake  of  their  subject,  than  with  the 
conscious  desire  to  educate  themselves.  If  they  be 
metaphysically  or  scientifically  inclined,  they  will  read 
Metaphysics  or  Science  for  their  own  sakes,  rather  than 
with  the  intention  of  developing  and  training  their  own 
powers. 
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These  classes  are  not  independent  the  one  of  the 
other,  but  are  rather  complementary  and  co-operative, 
each  supplying  and  filling  up  the  measure  of  the  needs 
of  the  other;  each  having  its  own  work  to  do,  in 
concert,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  the 
other :  the  first,  however,  as  having  the  most  to  do, 
directly,  with  others,  besides  being  the  largest,  and  the 
most  practical  class,  may  be  considered  as  being  the 
most  actually  useful;  since  a  woman  must  always  have 
and  exert  a  peculiar  power  of  influencing  those  she 
comes  in  contact  with — 

"  Of  doing  good,  and  of  enduring  ill, 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  good, 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Unto  the  patience  of  a  constant  hope." — 

so  that  whatever  will  fit  her  for  this  work,  will  of 
necessity  be  the  most  beneficial  to  those  about  her. 

In  carrying  out  her  projects  of  self-education,  the 
Student  will  probably  find  that  there  are  a  good  many 
things  to  be  guarded  against,  and  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a 
girl  to  find  out  what  studies  are  best  suited  to  her 
special  tastes,  or  what  may  best  fit  her  for  her  special 
work,  even  with  the  counsel  and  help  of  those  older 
and  with  more  experience  than  herself.  Such  counsel 
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and  help  will,  however,  be  especially  valuable  if  the 
givers  of  it  have  met  and  overcome  the  same  difficulties 
against  which  she  is  now  striving  to  make  way ;  but  in 
any  case,  she  must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  her 
own  judgment;  and  in  the  actual  work,  after  all  pre- 
liminaries have  been  settled,  the  more  she  depends  upon 
herself,  and  the  less  upon  external  inducements  to 
industry  and  perseverance,  the  better  it  will  be  for  her 
own  strength  and  firmness  of  character. 

As  to  the  subjects  open  for  a  girl  to  choose  amongst, 
very  few  words  are  necessary  in  an  essay  like  the 
present ;  there  are  not  many  now  from  which  she  need 
be  debarred  by  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  having 
"  uncommon  tastes ;"  it  is  no  longer,  happily,  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  a  girl  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  even 
Hebrew ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Caroline  Herschel 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Sommerville  will  not  be  left  without 
followers  among  the  girls  of  this  generation;  even 
women  of  mathematical  fame  are  not  altogether  un- 
known, so  that  a  girl  may  freely  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  in  laying  down  her  course  of  study, 
and  need  not  be  hampered  by  the  dread  of  being 
thought  strong-minded,  or  of  being  called  "  very  blue." 
In  fact,  the  fear  of  this  latter  accusation  may  sometimes 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing  a  parade  of  know- 
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ledge:  however,  much  need  scarcely  be  said  on  this 
point,  as  a  really  well-educated  girl  is  rarely  guilty  of 
such  a  fault,  which  is  pretty  nearly  confined  to  shallow 
and  superficial  learners,  and  avoided  by  all  those  who 
are  truly  entitled  to  the  name  of  students,  who,  by  their 
very  right  to  the  name,  show  that  the  lesson  which  they 
have  best  learned,  is  that  of  their  own  ignorance,  and 
who,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  boast  of  what  they  do 
know. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  besetting  a  course  of 
home  study  will  be  found  to  be  the  temptation  to 
desultoriness:  books  are  so  cheap,  and  so  abundant, 
popular  lectures  on  all  subjects  are  so  frequent ;  matters 
the  deepest  and  most  abstruse  are  brought  (or  men  try 
to  bring  them)  within  the  limits  of  every  one's  compre- 
hension ;  their  difficulties  being  too  often  only  glossed 
over  and  hidden,  and  not  honestly  sought  out  and  ex- 
plained, or  if  unexplainable,  at  least  fairly  stated;  so 
that  it  will  need  a  very  firm  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  keep  herself  from  dipping  into  and 
tasting  everything,  and  staying  with  nothing  long 
enough  for  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  it. 
The  great  defects  in  the  education  of  girls  have  always 
been  shallowness  and  superficiality ;  and  though  these 
are  now  recognised  as  faults  (witness  the  Ladies'  Col- 
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leges,  Literary  Societies,  &c.,  instituted  to  correct 
them)  still  in  some  ways,  the  danger  is  as  pressing  now 
as  ever;  a  girl's  impulsiveness  will  be  apt,  unless 
watched,  to  lead  her  to  dabble  in  one  subject  after 
another ;  learning  enough  about  each,  it  may  be,  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  it,  and  yet  really  understanding,  or 
getting  lasting  impressions  from  none.  It  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  us  in  these  days  that  we  have  these 
popular  lectures,  scientific  or  otherwise,  to  excite  our 
interest  in  subjects,  which  we  might  else  have  passed 
by  in  our  ignorance ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  clever 
and  fully  qualified  men  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  accept  a  Professor's  chair  in  a  Ladies'  College,  who 
give  their  pupils  the  benefit  of  their  thoughts  and  of 
their  study,  and  are  not  content  without  taking  them, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  subject 
in  hand ;  and  yet  of  what  good  will  all  this  be,  unless 
it  force  the  students  to  work  for  themselves ;  of  what 
advantage  will  it  be  to  a  girl  to  have  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  history,  unless  it  show  her  how  to  read 
and  understand  the  lessons  which  history  teaches,  and 
how  the  experience  of  past  days  should  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  present ;  what  gain  will  it  be  to  her  to 
have  attended  lectures  on  science,  unless  it  set  her 
working  for  herself,  or  teach  her  the  bearing  of 
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scientific  principles  on  daily  life — the  philosophy  of 
hygiene  and  such  like.  Nay,  rather,  will  not  all  this 
do  her  great  harm,  if  it  allow  her  to  think,  for  one 
moment,  that  she  can  obtain  knowledge  at  second-hand, 
to  believe  that  attending  lectures  is  bond  fide  study — 
that  knowledge  is,  in  fact,  a  commodity  to  be  bought, 
rather  than  something  which  is  to  be  obtained,  each  one 
for  herself,  by  no  other  means  than  by  honest  and  con- 
scientious work.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  establishing 
and  keeping  up  this  habit  of  real  study,  is  for  the 
student  to  select  whatever  may  be  her  favourite  sub- 
ject, whether  history,  language,  literature,  or  science, 
and  regularly  devote  to  that  a  certain  proportion  of  her 
time,  working  up  at  least  one  thing  thoroughly,  and 
accustoming  herself  to,  and  thereby  developing,  her 
power  of  steady,  concentrated  thought;  and  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  well-known  writer — "  The  consciousness 
of  having  gone  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  as  far 
as  means  allow,  the  feeling  that  labour  has  not  been 
shunned  reacts  upon  the  mind,  and  gives  it  firmness  for 
future  work."  The  result  of  following  this  rule  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  good  for  a  girl  in  more  ways  pro- 
bably than  she  thinks  of  at  the  time,  for  the  habits  of 
discipline  and  self-command  which  it  will  teach  will 
help  her  in  matters  apparently  the  furthest  removed 
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from  books  and  studies.  Another  practice  which 
greatly  conduces  to  accuracy  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
that  of  writing,  either  occasional  essays  upon  different 
points  of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  abstracts  of  the  books, 
or  portion  of  them,  which  have  been  read;  this  will 
clear  away,  or  else  define,  any  difficulty  or  confusion  of 
ideas ;  and  will  serve  to  show  the  student  herself  how 
far  she  has  comprehended  what  she  has  been  studying 
— clearness  and  thoroughness  of  comprehension  being 
a  great  point  to  be  gained  in  anyone's  education,  and 
one  that  is  too  often  missed  in  that  of  a  girl.  If  she 
succeed  in  gaining  this,  and  concentrative  power,  and 
the  habit  of  forming  her  opinions  by  careful  study  of 
all  sides  of  a  question,  instead  of  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions by  looking  at  only  one,  no  trouble  will  have  been 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  gain  to  herself  and 
others. 

As  to  the  dangers  peculiar  to  each  division,  whose 
ideal  and  object  has  been  stated  above;  that  of  the 
speculative  class  will  be  probably  found  to  be  selfish- 
ness; their  love  for  their  studies  will  be  apt,  unless 
watched,  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  blunt,  their  power 
of  sympathy  with,  and  readiness  to  minister  to,  the 
wants,  whether  mental  or  physical,  of  others;  and  yet 
they  should  remember  that  the  end  and  aim  of  a 
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woman's  life  ought  to  be  to  sustain  and  elevate  all 
with  whom  she  has  to  do,  bj  the  purity  of  her  thoughts 
and  the  fulness  of  her  sympathy,  and  that  if  she  stops 
short  of  the  most  entire  self-abnegation  where  others 
are  concerned,  her  work  is  only  half  done ;  or,  it  may 
be,  scarcely  yet  begun. 

With  the  other  and  larger  class,  their  danger  will  be, 
as  their  genius  is,  different  from  that  just  mentioned ; 
and,  as  the  latter  are  inclined  to  forget  the  concrete  in 
the  abstract,  so  these  are  liable  to  forget  the  abstract 
in  the  concrete  ;  and,  in  their  very  activity  and 
anxiety  to  do  their  duty  in  the  world,  they  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  internal  work  of  study  and 
thought  must  go  before,  as  well  as  alongside  of  the 
external  work  of  whatever  sort;  and  that  just  as  their 
physical  nature  will  starve,  unless  it  be  fed  with  food 
convenient  for  it ;  so  their  mental  nature,  if  its  supply 
be  stopped,  will  become  weak  and  unfit  for  work,  and 
both  time  and  labour  be  wasted :  while  the  truest 
economy  of  both  will  be  effected,  by  knowing,  before 
any  work  be  commenced,  for  or  with  others,  what  their 
own  powers  are,  and  what  their  limits  and  extent,  that 
so  they  may  not  be  stopped  by  being  obliged  to  learn, 
when  they  should  be  working.  Of  course,  in  girls, 
their  tendencies  will  only  show  themselves,  and  will  not 
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receive  full  development  till,  it  may  be,  long  after- 
wards ;  still,  their  beginnings  will  need  to  be  watched 
and  guarded  against. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  a  girl  should  spend  in 
study,  or  as  to  the  arrangement  to  be  made  between 
her  reading  and  her  other  duties,  there  are  matters 
which  must  be  settled,  each  case  by  itself:  only  if  study 
is  to  be  successful,  let,  if  it  be  at  all  possible,  a  certain 
definite  portion  of  time  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  devoted 
to  it,  and  let  not  this  time  be  spent  in  testing  dif- 
ferent subjects,  or,  still  worse,  in  playing  with  them, 
but  in  real  hard  work  over  the  one  or  two  selected 
subjects;  and  the  quiet  course  of  Home  Study,  silently 
begun,  and  unostentatiously  carried  on  will  bear  fruit 
outward  and  upward,  in  ways  the  patient  student  little 
wots  of;  for,  as — 

No  life— can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong,  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby," 

so  the  example  of  one  such  resolute  and  dauntless 
worker,  may  be  of  infinite  service,  in  a  time  when 
specious  brilliancy  and  false  glitter  pass  muster  in  the 
world  for  true  metal. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  beg  all,  who  would 
belong  to  the  highest  order  of  students,  to  combine  in 
their  own  way,  and  as  best  suits  their  own  convenience, 
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a  course  of  "  Home  Study "  with  "  Home  Duty," 
assured  that  by  so  doing,  they  will  -become  happier,  as 
well  as  more  useful  atoms  in  the  Infinite  Whole  of 
God's  Universe. 


"DAVID'S    DREAM,"   OR  MY   FIRST    ESSAY    IN 
DRAMATIC  COPYING. 

"  MOTHER,  I've  done  it.  I've  left  my  advertisement  at 
the  '  Era  '  office,  and  they  say  it  will  be  in  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  You're  a  good  girl,  dear,"  said  my  mother,  "  and  I 
hope  you'll  be  well  rewarded." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  I  shall,"  said  I,  feeling  at  that  moment 
very  hopeful,  and  looking  forward  to  a  whole  bundle 
of  dramas  in  MS.  form,  pouring  in  upon  me,  in  a  day 
or  two,  in  answer  to  my  simple  advertisement  of  the 
power  of  "  Miss  Dora  Norman  "  to  undertake  dramatic 
copying  for  managers,  &c.  But  as  day  after  day  passed 
by,  and  no  such  articles  arrived,  my  hopes  began  to 
undergo  a  very  decided  change,  so  that  by  the  time  a 
week  had  elapsed,  I  was  in  a  state  verging  on  despair 
itself,  and  felt  I  must  turn  my  powers  to  other  account, 
even  if  it  were  to  set  copies  to  the  children  of  the  sur- 
rounding shopkeepers ;  for  anything  was  better  than  to 
sit  with  my  hands  before  me,  earning  not  one  single 
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penny,  when  my  whole  soul  was  set  on  working  for  the 
support  of  my  poor  mother,  the  best  years  of  whose 
life  had  been  spent  for  me,  and  whose  devotion  I  now 
desired  to  return,  feeling  it  the  best  reward  that  could 
be  allowed  me. 

Poor  little  me !  it  was  with  a  very  sorrowful  heart 
I  made  this  decision,  and  not  a  few  tears  were  shed 
over  it,  hardly  dry  when  the  postman's  knock  was 
heard  in  the  street,  to  which  I  listened  with  a  sort  of 
listless  indifference,  very  different  from  the  eagerness 
of  a  few  days  ago,  when  life  itself  seemed  to  depend 
upon  his  stopping  at  our  door.  But,  as  for  all  those 
weary  days  he  never  did,  or  if  so,  only  to  leave  some 
letters,  or  official  communication  about  taxes,  &c.,  for 
our  landlady,  I  had  ceased  to  heed  him;  and  to-day 
when  he  did  stop,  my  heart  never  even  beat  the  faster 
at  the  sound.  Silly  little  thing !  wasn't  I  ?  to  begin 
so  hopefully  and  to  despair  so  soon ;  for  after  all  what 
is  a  short  week  to  the  months  and  years  others  have  to 
wait?  But  you  see  I  was  very  young,  not  eighteen 
yet,  and  at  that  age,  Castles  are  built  up  so  rapidly,  to 
be  destroyed  just  as  quickly: — it  is  only  when  we  have 
reached  mature  years,  that  such  things  rise  up  but 
slowly,  and  as  slowly  are  reduced  to  dust.  Which 
process  is  most  painful  ?  I  can  hardly  say :  for  if  youth 
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builds  again  soon,  it  has  less  support  in  the  shivering 
of  its  edifices,  while  sober  age  is  used  to  disappointment, 
therefore  looks  calmly  on  at  the  crumbling  ruin. 

But  what  moralizing,  all  springing  out  of  a  postman's 
knock !  and  a  postman's  knock  at  our  door  too,  for  he 
has  knocked,  and  what  is  more,  has  left  no  letter,  or 
printed  matter  for  Mrs.  Smith,  the  landlady,  but  a 
letter  and  parcel  for  Miss  Dora  Norman,  lodger  second 
floor,  at  the  said  landlady's. 

A  letter  and  parcel  for  me !  Can  it  be  true — oh, 
can  it?  Yes,  sure  enough,  there  they  are,  a  letter 
addressed  in  a  most  spider-like  hand  to  me— my  very 
own  self — and  a  parcel  addressed  ditto,  with  the  addi- 
tional superscription,  "per  book  post,  MSS."  This 
does  look  like  business,  and  how  my  hands  tremble  as 
I  tear  open  the  envelope  and  unfold  the  letter,  which 
informs  me,  that  Mr.  Burton  has  seen  my  advertise- 
ment in  the  "  Era,"  and  forwards  by  this  day's  post 
the  first  Act  of  a  Drama,  entitled,  "  David's  Dream," 
begging  that  the  copying  may  be  done  as  speedily  as 
possible,  when  the  remaining  two  Acts  will  forthwith 
be  despatched.  It  i-s  true,  then,  really  quite  true,  and 
here  is  the  first  Act  of  the  Drama,  written  in  that 
quaint,  ungovernable  hand,  with  the  characters  crawl- 
ing all  over  the  paper,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  reduce 
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them  to  order,  traced  in  so  illegible  a  manner,  that  if 
anything  could  have  daunted  my  ardent  spirit  at  that 
moment,  it  would  be  the  thought  of  having  to  decipher 
them.  But,  no;  that  shall  not  daunt  me,  nothing 
shall  to-day,  when  I  have  got  my  first  real  bit  of  work  to 
do ;  and  I  dart  into  mother's  room,  with  a  face  beaming 
like  the  sun  outside,  and  holding  my  scribbled  papers 
in  my  hand,  as  if  they  were  nothing  less  than  the 
priceless  jewels  from  the  mines  of  Golconda.  Poor, 
darling  mother,  she  rejoices  almost  as  much  as  I  do 
myself,  but  issues  at  the  same  time  a  feeble  protest 
that  I  should  remember  I  am  human,  though  I  am  a 
dramatic  copyist,  and  therefore  eat  my  breakfast  before 
I  set  to  work.  Reluctantly  I  obey,  but  if  every  one 
during  the  late-  siege  of  Paris  had  eaten  as  little  as  I  did, 
the  town  might  have  held  out  a  good  three  months 
longer.  And  then  I  set  to  work,  placing  first  my  pages 
of  ruled  paper  before  me,  my  bundle  of  pens,  and  my 
two  ink  bottles,  one  of  red,  for  the  stage  directions, 
and  the  other  of  violet;  I  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
trace  in  bold,  distinct  characters,  "  David's  Dream," 
with  a  firm,  straight  line  underneath;  then,  at  one 
side,  the  three  first  letters  of  the  name  of  one  of  the 
"  dramatis  personae,"  and  then — oh,  shall  I  confess  it? — 
I  pause  till  the  ink  is  long  dry"  in  my  pen,  endeavour- 
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ing  to  decipher  the  very  first  words  of  the  very  first 
speech  in  the  play.  I  remain  so  long  in  this  state  of 
silence  and  inaction,  that  mother,  who  always  break- 
fasts in  her  room, — comes  in,  and  eyes  me — I  feel 
though  I  will  not  look  at  her — with  concern  and  suspi- 
cion. But  I  will  not  heed  her,  I  will  not  speak  or  stir 
till  I  have  grappled  with  the  difficulty  and  overcome 
it,  which  in  the  end  I  do — ha,  ha ! — and  dip  my  pen 
again  into  the  ink,  and  write  with  as  much  "aplomb" 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  disturbed  me.  And  so  it  goes 
on,  pausing  and  writing,  writing  and  pausing,  all 
through  that  bright  sunny  day.  Mother  thinks  it  a 
pity  I  should  sit  there  so  long  without  ever  going  out, 
and  urges  me  to  cease,  if  it  were  but  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  to  take  a  turn  in  the  air,  but  I  repel  her  sug- 
gestions with  scorn.  To  move  from  my  post  till  I 
had  done  my  work !  who  could  even  think  of  such  a 
thing?  Not  I,  certainly;  the  Act  is  to  be  done  before 
post  hour,  and  so  it  shall  be,  and  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  for  me  to  think  of  air  and  exercise  when  that 
is  accomplished.  And  so  I  tell  her,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  for  I  consider  talking  (as  well  as  eating  my 
dinner)  a  waste  of  time.  Well,  I  am  rewarded  for  my 
diligence,  as  when  the  clock  strikes  the  half  hour  past 
four,  my  task  is  finished,  and  I  have  still  time  to 
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read  over  what  I  have  written  before  sen  din  o-  it  off. 

O 

This  reading  over  is  interesting  to  me  in  two  ways : — 
one,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating,  what  I  must  call, 
my  own  beautiful  characters  and  handiwork ;  the 
other,  the  seeing  of  what  sort  the  piece  is  composed. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  own,  I  felt  doubtful, 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  Act ;  not  that  I  pre- 
tend to  be  any  sort  of  a  judge,  but  I  suppose  an  innate 
something,  which  has  since  developed  into  a  genuine 
critical  power,  told  me  that  much  of  what  I  was  read- 
ing was  worthless  for  dramatic  purposes.  It  was  not 
till  I  reached  the  last  scene  that  I  found  occasion  to 
change  my  verdict,  when  my  heart  actually  leaped  up 
with  pleasure  at  what  I  was  reading,  and  I  felt  that 
whoever  could  write  that  had  the  real  stuff  in  him, 
and  if  he  only  continued  in  that  style  was  sure  to 
draw  the  public  after  him.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  lingered  longer  over  it,  and  read  it  to  mother, 
but  the  hour  warned  me  to  delay  no  more ;  so  with 
great  care  I  folded  the  precious  documents,  put  on  my 
bonnet,  sallied  forth  into  the  street;  with  my  own 
hands  conveyed  them  to  the  post,  and  with  my  own 
eyes  saw  the  brown  paper  roll  slip  downwards  to  its 
destination.  Then,  at  last,  I  had  time  to  breathe  and 
think,  and  my  thoughts  were  those  of  intense  relief  at 
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the  knowledge  .that  my  first  day's  work  had  been  so 
well  completed.  But  then  a  sort  of  nervous  dread 
succeeded,  as  to  whether,  with  all  the  care  and  pains  I 
had  taken,  everything  had  been  done  as  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  and,  oh !  it  was  while  thinking  over  this 
that  a  sudden  thought  struck  me,  with  positive  pain, 
that  something  was  wrong  somewhere,  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  despatched  the  MS.  without  reading  it 
over  again.  I  had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  play 
itself  that  I  had  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  my 
share  in  it ;  and  so  on,  till,  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
home,  I  was  in  a  state  of  misery  quite  pitiable,  and  totally 
inexplicable  to  my  poor  mother,  who  had  thought  to 
have  seen  me  in  a  condition  bordering  on  enchantment, 
rather  than  the  despair  in  which  she  found  me.  It 
was  no  use  fighting  against  it,  I  was  convinced  some- 
thing was  wrong ;  and  I  suppose  that  conviction,  accom- 
panied by  my  nervousness  and  excitement,  produced 
the  wretched  dreams  that  haunted  my  pillow  that 
night.  I  thought  I  was  busy  again  over  my  work; 
then,  that  I  had  sent  it  off  without  looking  at  it,  when 
by  the  next  post  a  sheet  was  returned,  which,  upon 
examining,  I  found  wrong  in  the  stage  directions ;  for, 
instead  of  underlining  them  in  red  ink,  as  I  should 
have  done,  I  had  omitted  doing  so  in  any  ink  what- 
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soever,  but  instead  had  traced  a  broad  red  line  under 
words  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
stage  directions,  but  everything  with  the  action  of  the 
piece  itself,  whose  words  were  the  very  last  upon  the 
page,  the  simple,  magic  words,  "  /  love  you"  I  saw 
them  as  plainly  before  me  as  I  see  them  written  now — 
first,  with  the  broad  red  line  beneath  them ;  then  with 
that  line  turned  from  ink  to  blood  ! — my  heart's  blood 
and  his  together,  it  seemed, — and  then  the  line  was 
no  longer  plain,  distinct,  and  clear,  but  running  from 
out  its  bounds,  and  mingling  with  the  letters  them- 
selves, till  the  whole  was  one  trace  of  blood.  How 
horrible  it  was!  and  yet  how  thrilling,  how  fasci- 
nating! I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  words, 
which  seemed  from  the  very  earnestness  of  my  gaze 
to  dance  and  change  places  before  me,  converting 
themselves  from,  "  /  love  you''  to  "  love  I  you  ?"  then, 
in  a  sort  of  mocking  way,  to,  "  you  love  /,"  and  then 
back  again  to,  "  /  love  you.'1  Oh  !  I  laugh  at  it  now, 
but  I  could  have  screamed  then,  and  I  really  believe  I 
did,  for  some  sound  it  was  that  woke  me,  when,  to  my 
unbounded  relief,  I  found  it  was  a  dream.  But  dream 
or  not,  it  haunted  me  all  day,  making  me  feel  odd  and 
uncomfortable,  and  very  nervous,  which  nervousness 
did  not  abate  till  that  evening,  when  once  more  the 
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postman  knocked  at  our  door,  and  the  second  Act  of 
the  play  and  a  letter  were  put  into  my  hand. 

Ah !  I  thought,  "  he  has  not  thrown  me  over  alto- 
gether, even  if  I  did  make  some  foolish  mistake,  but  I 
wonder  what  he's  writing  to  me  about,  finding  some 
fault,  most  likely.  Well,  I'll  try  to  bear  it."  So  once 
more,  with  trembling  hands,  I  undid  the  envelope  and 
saw  then  that  its  contents  were  not  as  I  feared  but  quite 
the  contrary,  words  expressing  his  extreme  approval  of 
what  I  had  done,  and  begging  I  would  let  him  know 
for  what  he  was  in  my  debt.  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  first,  I  was  quite  sorry  to  come  to  the  last ;  though 
after  all,  this  was  what  I  was  working  for,  so  of  course 
I  must  tell  him,  which  I  did,  in  a  short,  meagre  little 
note,  the  composing  of  which  cost  me  much  thought 
and  deliberation,  and, — for  what  reason,  under  the 
sun  ? — many  little  heart  beatings  also. 

And  then,  when  it  and  the  2nd  Act  were  des- 
patched, the  3rd  and  last  was  forwarded,  and,  though, 
accompanying  it  was  a  post  office  order  conveying 
my  first  earnings,  it  was  with  real  regret  I  saw  it  was  the 
last,  and  that  the  "  rapport  "  between  Benjamin  Burton 
and  Dora  Norman,  must  then  cease.  It  seems  so  silly, 
but  I  really  had  conceived  a  most  strange  liking  for 
this  unknown  Author,  and  employed  a  good  deal  of 
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my  spare  time  in  thinking  of  him.  He  appeared  to 
me  so  clever ;  for  the  play  improved  in  the  most  mar- 
vellous manner  as  it  went  on,  and  displayed  marks  of 
undoubted  genius.  All  its  sentiments  were  so  pure 
and  highminded,  so  gentlemanly,  so  refined,  that  I  do 
think  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  interest  I  felt  in 
him.  For  many  a  long  day  I  looked  out  for  the 
announcement  of  '  David's  Dream '  in  the  play-bills, 
with  almost  as  much  interest  as  the  Author  himself. 
But  I  looked  in  vain;  no  such  announcement  was 
made ;  and  I  had  to  betake  myself  to  other  concerns 
than  those  respecting  my  first  employer's  first  dramatic 
effort. 


CHAPTEE     II. 

YES,  I  was  a  very  busy  little  woman  by  this  time 
MSS.  had  poured  in  upon  me  since  that  first  opening — 
not  pages  though,  oddly  enough  I  had  not  a  single 
one  since  'David's  Dream,'  and  oddly  enough  also, 
I  had  rarely  to  copy  for  any  but  women.  So  that  the 
hero  of  the  play  stood  out  somewhat  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  and  still  kept  his  own  place  in  my  too  lively 
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imagination.  Not  that  I  thought  so  much  of  him  as 
formerly, — I  was,  as  I  said,  too  busy  for  that, — but  I 
did  think  of  him  sometimes,  and  of  his  play  too,  and 
longed  as  much  as  ever  to  see  it  produced. 

As  this  was  so,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  I  caught  sight  of  the  well-known  spider- 
like  handwriting  one  morning,  upon  a  packet  of  MSS. 
which  proved  to  be  my  old  friend  the  Drama  come 
back  to  me,  accompanied  by  a  letter  requesting  me  to 
copy  the  parts,  and  tables  of  stage  directions  as  speedily 
as  possible.  "  Like  the  wind  "  I  complied,  and  in  no 
time  had  made  the  copies,  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
Author.  For  a  few  days  I  heard  no  more  of  him,  till 
one  day,  returning  from  my  usual  morning's  walk,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  a  play-bill  right  in  front  of  me,  where  I 
saw,  in  letters  large  as  life  :  "  David's  Dream,"  to  be 
played  at  the  Theatre,  Strand,  on  Saturday  next,  the 
18th  instant  !  I  believe  I  felt  as  much  pleased  as  if  I 
had  written  the  play  myself.  More  perhaps,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Author  was  in  a  state  by  no  means 
enviable  at  the  time,  between  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  concerning  the  success  of  his  first  effort. 
But  I,  too  much  delighted  to  think  of  anything  of  the 
kind  at  that  moment,  ran  home  to  mother  to  announce 
the  good  news  to  her,  and  something  else  too,  which 
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had  been  developing  itself  in  my  mind  during  my  walk. 
This  was,  to  witness  the  performance  myself,  even  if  I 
walked  to  the  Theatre  and  back,  and  sat  upright  in  the 
'paradis  '  surrounded  by  all  the  roughs  of  London 

Dear  mother !  she  did  look  rather  aghast,  first  at  my 
proposal,  then  at  my  energy,  and  endeavoured  to 
represent  my  scheme  to  me  as  something  altogether 
unfeasible ;  but  for  every  remonstrance  I  had  an  answer 
ready,  till  at  last,  she  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  said  I 
had  better  manage  my  own  plans,  all  she  hoped  was,  I 
would  do  nothing  improper  or  dangerous.  I  replied 
with  a  hearty  laugh  at  her  caution,  saying  I  would 
make  her  a  faithful  promise  as  far  as  the  first  injunc- 
tion was  concerned,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  go  against 
the  second  either.  Then  I  sat  quiet  a  little,  settling 
my  line  of  action,  (which  took  but  a  very  short  time, 
and  was  soon  completed),  and  then  I  darted  up  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  which  I  did  by  bringing  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  bear  upon  the  happily,  some- 
what pliant  heart  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  landlady,  till  I 
had  induced  her  to  give  her  faithful  promise  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Theatre  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

And,  good  old  soul !  she  kept  her  word ;  for  here, 
on  the  eventful  Saturday,  are  she  and  I,  seated  side  by 
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side,  in  the  front  row  of  the  upper  circle  in  the 

Theatre,  Strand.  We  were  very  early — thanks  to  me, 
that  was,  for  I  do  believe  if  I  had  left  it  to  Mrs.  Smith 
we  should  not  have  been  there  yet, — and,  therefore,  I 
had  ample  time  to  observe  the  people,  as  they  filled  the 
theatre ;  and  rather  thankful  was  I,  for  this  diversion 
to  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel  strangely 
nervous,  and  to  realize  in  some  degree  what  the  sen- 
sations of  the  Author  must  be  at  the  moment.  My 
companion  was  as  stolid  as  I  was  excitable,  and  could 
not  imagine  what  I  was  fussing  myself  about.  "  My 
dear,"  she  said  once,  "  one  would  think  you'd  written 
the  play  yourself."  "  Well,  so  I  have,  after  a  fashion," 
I  said,  laughing — which  caused  a  man  near  me  to  open 
his  round  eyes  in  wonder,  and  made  me  feel,  the  less  I 
said  of  this  kind,  the  better. 

But  here  are  the  musicians  at  last,  who  tune  their 
instruments  as  if  with  the  intent  of  producing  all  the 
discord  imaginable,  as  a  foil  to  the  sweet  notes  to  fol- 
low, a  process  to  which  Mrs.  Smith  listens  with  as  much 
attention,  as  to  any  part  of  that  night's  performance. 
She  has  paid  her  money,  and  evidently  will  be  baulked 
of  no  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  overture  delights 
me,  and  the  farce,  I  own,  convulses  me  with  laughter ; 
and  so  taken  up  am  I  with  both,  that  I  forget  for  a 
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time,  for  what  I  have  come  to  the  theatre.  But  soon 
enough  am  I  reminded,  when  the  drop  descends  upon 
the  first  piece,  the  stalls  begin  to  fill,  and  I  feel  the 
business  of  the  night  is  to  begin  in  real  earnest.  My 
foolish  heart  gives  thumps  of  anticipation,  and  I  listen 
nervously  to  the  remarks  around  me,  feeling  I  could 
positively  hate  the  man  next  me,  who  says  in  a  jeering 
tone,  "  Well,  we'll  see  what's  in  the  fellow  now — not 
much  I  should  say — bet  you  anything  its  a  complete 
frost." 

I  did  not  then  know  what  "a  frost"  meant,  but 
something  told  me  it  was  a  term  equivalent  to  failure, 
so  I  had  to  bite  my  lips  till  they  hurt  me,  for  fear  of 
making  some  sharp  answer  to  my  disagreeable  neigh- 
bour, and  happily  the  curtain  goes  up  almost  directly 
after,  and  silence  is  restored,  while  all  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  stage. 

Unfortunately,  there  was,  as  I  knew,  but  little  to 
attract  attention  to  those  first  scenes  of  the  play:  the 
dialogues  were  long  and  tedious,  the  characters  all 
(except  David)  uninteresting  and  repellent,  and  the 
scenery  did  not  make  up  for  the  want  elsewhere,  as  it 
was  only  the  four  bare  walls  of  a  counting  house. 
Nothing  could  have  been  received  more  coldly,  not  a 
word  of  approbation,  not  the  faintest  applause  was 
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bestowed,  but  instead  there  were  uneasy  movements  as 
if  patience  were  being  sorely  taxed,  and  suppressed 
murmurs  of  "  a  frost "  seemed  to  be  hovering  every- 
where about  me.  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation, 
and  already  my  eyes  were  filling  with  tears,  when  the 
last  scene  of  the  Act  begins,  and  then  when  '  David's 
Dream ' — little  Nettie — appears  at  the  door  of  the 
counting  house,  the  light  falling  upon  her  fair  ripply 
hair,  her  eyes  drooped  before  his  own  passionately  fixed 
upon  her — when  she  stands  so  still  and  silent,  and 
neither  speak  a  word,  but  all  is  done  by  looks  more 
telling  far  than  words, — then  at  last  I  hear  the  first 
tokens  of  applause,  to  increase  in  strength  and  volume 
and  power  as  the  scene  goes  on,  every  word  of  which 
tells,  reaching  a  climax,  at  that  one  brief  phrase — '  7 
love  you  ! ' — uttered  so  simply  by  her,  as  he  folds  her 
for  one  short  moment  to  his  heart,  unwitting  of  the 
dark  shadow  that  looms  in  the  door-way,  soon  to  blight 
all  their  joy.  Then  as  the  curtain  slowly  descends 
upon  that  picture  of  light  and  darkness,  I  know  by 
the  rapturous  sounds  around  me,  extending  from  pit  to 
gallery,  from  boxes  to  stalls,  that  the  thaw  is  spreading, 
the  frost  melting,  and  that  by  the  time  the  end  is 
reached,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every  part. 

And  I  am  right.     From  that  moment  the  success  of 
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the  piece  is  secured  ;  scene  after  scene  the  interest 
deepens,  enthusiasm  increases,  to  be  hushed  into  silence 
almost  before  it  breaks  forth,  from  the  breathless 
attention  with  which  the  words  are  listened  to,  and  the 
action  followed,  and  only  suffered  to  have  its  full 
sway  at  the  close  of  the  Acts, — the  last  one  especially, 
when  I  am  aroused  from  a  regular  fit  of  sobbing,  car- 
ried on  undisturbed  by  means  of  the  shouting  round 
me,  by  the  deafening  cries  of  "  Author,  Author." 
With  a  thrill  at  my  heart  that  nearly  takes  away  my 
breath,  I  await  eagerly  the  appearance  of  him  who 
has  exercised  so  strange  a  power  over  me.  I  am  not 
long  kept  in  suspense :  in  another  moment  the  green 
curtain  is  drawn  back,  and  a  young  man,  short  and 
very  slight,  with  a  white  earnest  face,  and  a  high 
square  forehead,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  rich  brown 
curls,  appears  before  me.  He  stands  for  an  instant, 
half  abashed,  before  that  vast  crowd,  but  then  his  deep 
grey  eyes  flash  fire,  as  it  seems  to  dawn  upon  him,  that 
he,— small  and  slight  as  he  is, — can,  by  the  power  of 
his  own  genius,  mould  that  multitude  at  his  will.  I 
see  it  all  in  those  few  short  moments,  as  he  stands, 
gracefully  acknowledging  the  repeated  acclamations  of 
the  crowd  ;  and  then  like  a  dream,  he  vanishes  from 
my  sight,  and  I  feel  suddenly  as  if  I  had  fallen  from 
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the  heights  above  into  the  depths  beneath,  and  that 
somehow,  without  him,  I  must  stand  alone  in  the  world 
for  evermore ! 

Oh  Dora !  Dora !  more  and  more  silly  every  moment ! 
how  can  you  write  such  nonsense, — such  utter  senti- 
mental trash!  Well,  I  won't  any  more;  I'll  stop  at 
once,  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  Theatre,  and  safe  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  where  I  can  hide  my  diminished 
head,  and  put  an  extinguisher  upon  my  sentiment. 

But  stay — that  is  more  easily  said  than  done  ;  an 
English  crowd  is  not  dispersed  so  quickly,  and  for  a 
time  I  seem  jammed  in  amidst  a  stream  of  people  ; 
but  I  contrive  to  cling  convulsively  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
who,  with  as  much  "  sang  froid  "  as  she  has  shown  all 
night,  suffers  herself  to  be  drifted  along,  and  at  length 
lands  me,  with  herself,  safe  in  the  street.  There,  I 
hope  our  difficulties  are  at  an  end,  but  in  this  I  am 
much  mistaken.  There  is  a  frightful  gulf,  in  the 
shape  of  a  crossing,  to  be  got  over,  where  carriages, 
cabs,  handsoms,  and  omnibuses,  are  passing  and  re- 
passing,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  me  the 
drivers  desire  the  certain  death  of  any  stray  foot  pas- 
senger that  happens  to  be  before  them.  To  my  horror 
I  see  Mrs.  Smith  coolly  confronting  this  terrible  force, 
and  standing  by  the  crossing,  with  the  full  deter- 
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mination  of  risking  her  life  upon  it.  I  cry  out  help- 
lessly, "  Mrs.  Smith,  you're  never  going  to  venture 
there  !"  "  Why  not,  ray  dear,"  she  answers  calmly,  and 
the  next  instant  begins  her  march.  I  try  to  follow 
her,  but  the  shouting,  the  rolling  and  the  crowding, 
confuse  me,  and  in  terror  I  draw  back  and  leave  go 
her  hand.  In  another  moment  1  see  a  pair  of  prancing 
horses  bearing  down  upon  me  from  one  side,  while 
from  the  other  I  feel  the  breath  of  a  cab  horse  upon  my 
cheek,  and  all  around  me  I  hear  shouting  voices, 
telling  me  to  get  out  of  the  way,  while  I  stand  rooted 
to  the  spot,  feeling  that  my  destruction  is  now  inevita- 
ble. And  so  it  must  have  been,  as  my  head  is  reeling 
and  my  eyes  are  growing  dim,  when  in  that  very 
moment,  I  feel  an  arm  thrown  round  me,  and  then  I 
remember  nothing  more  till  I  hear  a  low  voice  whisper- 
ing, "  poor  little  thing !  how  frightened  it  is  !"  1  open 
my  eyes,  with  a  start  that  sends  the  blood  into  my 
cheeks  and  heart,  and  find  I  am  looking  into  the  face  of 
my  unknown  Author ! 

What  a  moment  it  was !  I  shall  never  forget  it.  He 
thinks  I  am  frightened  at  finding  myself  alone  with  a 
stranger,  and  begins  to  reassure  me,  telling  me  not  to 
be  afraid,  that  he  will  take  care  of  me.  I  try  to  thank 
him  but  a  choking  sensation  comes  into  my  throat  and 
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stops  my  words,  and  it  is  only  when  he  descends  to  the 
very  sublunary  question,  as  to  whether  he  shall  call  a 
cab,  that  I  begin  to  realise  my  very  awkward  position, 
and  visions  of  the  lost  Mrs.  Smith  rise  up  in  dim  horror 
before  me.  I  rouse  myself  at  once  and  look  vaguely 
round,  whereupon  my  companion  asks  himself  if  I  have 
lost  any  one?  "  Yes,"  I  answer,  "  the  person  who  took 
me  to  the  theatre ;  how  ever  shall  I  find  her  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  distress  yourself,"  he  says,  "  I  will 
take  care  of  you." 

"But  that  will  never  do,"  I  answered  bluntly,  "be- 
sides what  will  mother  say,  if  Mrs.  Smith  goes  home 
without  me?" 

He  smiled  during  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  but 
now  looked  quite  grave,  and  said :  "  That  completely 
alters  the  case ;  do  you  think  I  could  find  her  for  you?  " 

"  Oh  I'm  afraid  you  never  could,"  I  replied,  eyeing 
piteously  the  crowd  about  us. 

"  Shall  we  walk  on  a  little  then  and  see  if,  by  some 
means,  we  can  make  her  out  ?  There,  take  my  arm 
now,  and  I  promise  nothing  shall  happen  to  you." 

I  did  as  he  asked,  and  then  in  spite  of  all  my  frights 
and  miseries,  was  conscious  of  a  certain  strange  plea- 
sure in  leaning  upon  his  arm  and  feeling  he  was  watch- 
ing over  me.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  felt  it,  but 
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I  really  could  not  help  it  all  the  same.  We  walked  on 
a  little  way  till  we  reached  the  turning  of  a  street, 
when,  by  some  extraordinary  coincidence,  we  lit  upon 
the  identical  Mrs.  Smith,  calmly  standing  there  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh  there  she  is !  there  she  is !  "  I  cried  out,  darting 
forward  to  meet  her.  "  Did  you  think  I  was  lost?"  I 
exclaimed,  catching  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  Lost !  oh  no  my  dear,  who  is  ever  lost  in  London  ? 
I  just  thought  you  couldn't  manage  the  crossing  at 
that  moment,  but  that  you  would  the  next,  so  I  waited 
here  till  you  joined  me." 

"  I  admire  your  philosophy,  madam,"  said  my  com- 
panion gravely,  lifting  his  hat  at  the  same  time,  "  the 
more  so  that  I  feel  that  it  is  so  infinitely  beyond  me," 
and  his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  while  I  drooped  my  own, 
I  scarce  knew  why. 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  suggested  we 
had  better  be  making  a  move.  "  Let  me  call  you  a 
cab,"  he  said  at  once,  but  she  refused,  saying,  we  were 
quite  able  for  the  walk.  "  I  think  not,"  he  answered 
quietly,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  me,  and  immediately 
hailed  a  passing  hansom.  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  object, 
but,  with  her  usual  coolness,  proceeded  to  get  into  it. 
I  was  following,  when  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  me 
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to  turn  round  first  and  say,  "  May  I  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  your  play  has  been  so  successful." 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  he  answered,  shaking  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  "  you  saw  me  there  to-night." 

*'  Yes,  but" — and  I  hesitated,  "  I  seemed  to  knowyou 
long  before,  and  I  did  so  wish  you  to  succeed." 

"  How  is  this?  "  he  said,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Simply  that  I  am  Dora  Norman,"  I  answered, 
smiling. 

"  You  are !  "  he  said,  smiling  in  his  turn,  "  then  I 
must  thank  Miss  Dora  Norman  for  the  very  valuable 
assistance  she  has  rendered  me,  and,  if  she  will  allow 
me,  will  come  and  enquire  for  her  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

No  time  to  give  him  leave  but  by  another  and  brighter 
smile,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  spinning  away 
in  the  darkness,  asking  myself  the  questions  again 
and  again,  "does  he  really  mean  it?  and  will  he 
come  ?  " 


And  he  did  come  next  day,  and  many,  many  more 
days  after,  till  at  last,  one  bright  morning,  I  found  him 
asking  me  to  say  those  little  words,  which  had  so 
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haunted  me  in  my  dream.  And  when  I  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  "  1  love  you"  I  felt  that  indeed  our 
hearts  were  one  in  truth,  that  our  dream  had  become 
our  reality,  and  that  the  hero  of  my  romance  would  be 
the  husband  of  my  love. 

MOINEAU. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  HOMES  OF  TENNYSON. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  mind  of  a  man,  and 
through  the  mind,  his  writings,  are  largely  influenced 
by  the  place  of  his  abode.  For  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  scenes  by  which  he  is  continually  surrounded 
should  leave  their  impress  on  his  very  nature.  It  needs 
only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  poetical  works 
of  Tennyson  to  perceive  plainly  that  he  is  no  dweller 
in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  an  air  of  fresh 
and  free  country  life  breathes  through  every  page. 
Farringford,  which  has  for  seventeen  summers  been 
the  chosen  residence  of  England's  greatest  poet,  is  so 
embowered  in  trees  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  nest 
in  some  leafy  covert  from  whence  its  owner  pours  forth 
his  fullest  throat  of  song.  It  is  situated  in  that  narrow 
north-west  angle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  itself 
rendered  insular  by  the  tidal  river  Yar,  over  whose 
bosom  flocks  of  milk  white  swans  may  be  seen  grace- 
fully sailing.  Fresh  water  combines  in  itself  many 
varied  beauties,  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  grand  white  chalk  cliffs,  which  here  rise  to  the 
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height  of  more  than  600  feet,  chafed  by  the  surf,  and 
breakers  of  the  Atlantic  into  deep  caves  and  fantastic 
forms.  They  are  the  home  of  numerous  sea-fowl, 
whose  weird  cries  harmonize  well  with  the  tinkling  of 
the  musical  sheep  bells  from  the  large  flocks  of  black- 
faced  sheep  that  wander  at  will  over  the  extensive 
upland  pastures,  or  with  the  agility  of  the  chamois 
scramble  down  precipices,  the  very  sight  of  which  turns 
your  head  giddy.  Tennyson  is  Lord  of  the  Manor 
over  the  Beacon  Down,  which  is  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  elevation  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  panoramic  view  is  obtained.  At  the  base 
of  the  down  lies  Farringford  House.  The  present 
structure  cannot  boast  of  any  great  antiquity,  dating 
only  about  fifty  years  back.  Long  ere  this,  however, 
the  ground  which  it  occupies  was  under  the  enlight- 
ened sway  of  a  priory  of  the  gentle  sex  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  A  relic  of  its  former  owners  still 
remains  in  Maiden's  Croft,  by  which  name  the  Lau- 
reate's favourite  Mead  in  close  proximity  to  the  house  is 
known.  It  is  approached  from  the  latter  by  a  path 
through  the  grounds,  that  passes  over  a  rustic  vine-clad 
bridge,  which  spans  the  private  road  intersecting  the 
park,  and  winds  through  an  evergreen  shrubbery  to 
this  beautiful  field,  where  may  be  seen  the  summer- 
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house,  under  whose  shade  some  of  Tennyson's  most 
famous  works  were  committed  to  paper.  Windows  paint- 
ed by  the  poet's  own  hands,  with  grotesque  figures  of 
fishes,  dragons,  &c.,  reminding  one  not  a  little  of  the 
famous  Palissy  ware  originally  decorated  this  arbour. 
But  these  have  long  since  been  ruthlessly  broken  by 
vandal  hands,  or  carried  away  piecemeal  by  the  same 
class  of  relic  hunters,  who  habitually  appropriate  the 
quill  pens  which  Tennyson  is  accustomed  to  leave  here 
for  his  own  use,  substituting  in  their  place  a  feather 
dropped  by  some  goose  or  barn-door  fowl.  The  Croft 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  long  undulating 
ranges  of  the  Beacon,  and  Afton  Downs,  and  the  lake- 
like  expanse  of  Freshwater  Bay,  its  Mediterranean-blue 
waters  chequered  with  streaks  of  rosy  pink,  bordered 
by  white  and  red-coloured  cliffs,  which  latter  gleam  at 
sunset,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  hues 
of  some  gorgeous  tropical  flower.  The  view  is  bounded 
by  the  picturesque  headland  of  St.  Catharine's  Point. 
Farringford  is  not  without  its  traditions,  and  the  nuns 
would  often  tell,  with  bated  breath,  how  that  in  some 
spot  of  the  extensive  domain  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
the  entrance  to  an  underground  passage  might  be  seen 
which  ran  under  the  sea  to  France,  and  where  a  vast 
hoard  of  priceless  treasure  was  concealed.  But  woe 
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worth  the  mortal  who,  from  motives  of  cupidity  or 
curiosity  attempted  to  fathom  its  dark  recesses,  for  a 
huge  bird  of  sable  hue  arose  to  bar  his  progress,  and 
flapped  its  bat-like  wings  over  him,  when  he  sank  down 
to  rise  no  more,  or,  if  his  life  were  spared,  the  adventurer 
who  had  entered  the  dusky  labyrinth  in  the  prime  of 
life,  had  but  just  strength  enough  left  to  grasp  out  his 
tale  of  horror  and  of  warning  ere  he  expired.  Return 
we  now  to  realities.  No  masked  battery  was  ever  more 
effectually  screened  from  public  view  than  is  the  Poet's 
home  by  its  encircling  trees ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
not  a  few  visitors  to  Freshwater  have  left  the  neighbour- 
hood utterly  unable  to  discover  its  whereabouts.  As, 
therefore,  the  house  can  only  be  seen  by  entering  the 
grounds,  let  us  walk  up  the  front  drive,  which  passes 
between  two  park -like  fields,  enamelled  in  spring  with 
the  Poet's  narcissus,  the  jonquil,  the  daffodil,  the 
crocus,  and  the  cowslip,  which  here  attains  a  size  hardly 
to  be  equalled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  front  of 
Farringford  House  stands  an  ilex,  esteemed  to  be  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  lower 
branches  of  this  tree  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  cover 
a  space  of  200  feet  in  circumference.  Passing  this 
ilex  we  find  ourselves  before  a  pillared  ivy-clad  portico. 
Entering  under  it,  and  traversing  two  small  halls, 
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leaving  the  dining-room  on  our  left,  we  gain  access 
through  an  ante-room,  into  the  drawing-room,  a  spacious 
apartment  with  a  very  large  oriel  window  framed  in 
ivy,  and  commanding  from  under  the  branches  of  a 
lofty  and  spreading  elm  nearly  the  same  view  as  that 
described  to  be  seen  from  Maiden's  Croft,  with  the 
addition  of  the  trees,  and  greensward  of  the  garden 
and  park,  in  which  latter  flocks  of  South  Downs  are 
seldom  wanting  to  lend  their  aid  in  completing  the 
charming  foreground.  It  is  the  custom  at  Farringford 
to  adjourn  to  this  room  for  dessert,  and  here  Tennyson 
loves  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  leading  spirits 
of  our  time,  and  to  engage  in  animated  conversation 
and  discussion  with  them  on  theology,  science,  lite- 
rature, art,  and  other  kindred  topics.  We  doubt  not, 
however,  that  the  room  concerning  which  our  readers 
feel  the  most  curiosity,  is  the  Poet's  Sanctum,  with 
whose  interior  but  a  privileged  few  can  claim  acquain- 
tance. It  is  a  pleasant  little  chamber  on  the  upper 
story,  with  a  south  aspect,  overlooking  Freshwater 
Bay.  Clusters  of  pink  roses,  and  a  magnolia  which 
completely  covers  the  southern  side  of  the  house,  peep 
in  at  the  oriel  window,  and  all  the  summer  long  per- 
fume the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Let  us 
now  take  a  survey  of  the  Study  itself.  Three  sides  of 
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it  are  occupied  by  rows  of  shelves,  well  filled  with 
standard  and  classical  works,  full  of  interest  and  infor- 
mation, both  in  our  own  and  foreign  languages;  three 
tables,  a  sofa,  and  two  or  three  chairs,  complete  its  simple 
furniture.  Here  Tennyson  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
mornings  in  reading  or  in  composing  those  works  which 
have  immortalized  his  name.  From  the  landing  adjoin- 
ing this  room  a  steep  staircase  leads  on  to  the  flat  roof, 
whither  the  Poet  often  resorts  on  fine  nights  to  gaze 
from  thence  on  the  starry  heavens;  for  the  study  of 
astronomy  is  one  of  his  favourite  recreations.  The 
remainder  of  the  rooms  at  Farringford  not  being 
worthy  of  special  mention,  we  will  step  out  of  the 
study  window  into  the  garden,  where  Tennyson  may 
often  be  seen,  clad  in  his  familiar  and  picturesque 
broad-brimmed  wide-awake  and  long  flowing  cloak, 
superintending  the  gardening  operations,  and  often 
himself  taking  part  in  the  work.  Here  we  find  shady 
walks,  under  groves  of  evergreens,  interspersed  with 
green,  velvety  lawns.  Among  the  numerous  trees 
with  which  the  pleasure-grounds  are  adorned  may  be 
mentioned  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Scotch  fir  (in 
which  the  dove  and  rook  build  their  nests,  and  from 
whence  they  fill  the  air  with  their  cawings  and  cooings) ; 
the  arbutus,  which  flourishes  in  this  lovely  spot  almost 
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as  well  as  in  its  favourite  haunts  by  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon;  the  fig,  which  grows 
here  to  a  great  size,  and  bears  fruit  a  thousand-fold; 
the  ilex ;  the  Judas  tree,  with  its  crimson  flowers  and 
heart-shaped  leaves;  and  most  of  the  choicest  and 
newest  varieties  of  evergreen  shrubs.  In  spring  time 
the  ground  under  these  trees  is  carpeted  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  snowdrops,  daffodils,  narcissus, 
crocuses — yellow,  deep  purple,  white  and  striped; 
primroses,  too,  not  only  of  the  familiar  straw-colour, 
but  red,  and  even  pure  white.  In  early  summer  the 
long  line  of  beds,  extending  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  window,  may  be  seen  filled  with  beautiful  forget- 
me-nots,  a  flower  especially  dear  to  our  Poet.  The 
ribbon-like  effect  produced  by  these  beds  is  both 
charming  and  curious.  Let  us  now  take  a  turn  round 
the  kitchen  garden,  with  its  walks,  in  good,  old- 
fashioned  style,  bordered  by  flowers,  distinguished 
either  for  fragrance  or  richness  of  colouring.  Rose 
trees,  and  tall  white  lilies  form  an  avenue  down  the 
central  path,  while  our  imagination  is  carried  to  tropical 
regions,  by  the  presence  of  superb  castor-oil  and 
tobacco  plants,  the  latter  being  of  the  Havannah  kind, 
with  clusters  of  bright,  pink  flowers.  Vines  trained 
against  the  walls  bear  fruit  in  favourable  seasons 
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scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  produced  in  the 
green-house.  The  protection  extended  to  all  the 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe  attracts  most  of  our 
old  favourites,  and  some  few  rarer  kinds  of  birds  to 
the  leafy  shades  of  Farringford.  The  blackbird, 
thrush,  goldfinch, bullfinch,  delight  us  with  their  song; 
while  those  flibbetty  gibbets,  the  fine  crest  and  tom- 
tits, tempt  us  to  pursue  them  through  the  thickets. 
Magpies  are  so  common,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  ill- 
luck  from  the  sight  of  a  solitary  one;  while  the 
hoopoe,  raven,  &c.,  are  occasional  guests  in  these 
woods 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  Tennyson  first  took  up 
his  abode  at  Freshwater,  it  was  a  secluded  village,  but 
little  visited  by  the  overers,  as  the  inhabitants  are 
wont  to  designate,  in  half-contemptuous  style,  all 
dwellers  across  the  Solent  (no  less  peculiar  is  the  title 
of  Freshwater  puffin,  which  the  peasantry  of  this 
neighbourhood  bestow  on  themselves).  Of  late,  alas ! 
frightful  square,  red  brick  villas  have  sprung  up, 
mushroom- fashion.  At  the  present  time,  a  bill  is  before 
Parliament  for  a  new  line  of  railway,  which  is  to  have 
a  station  within  a  mile  of  the  Poet's  door.  All  the 
spring  and  summer  through,  the  hotels  and  numerous 
lodging-houses  are  thronged  with  a  constant  succession 
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of  visitors.  Yankees  and  Cockneys  not  only  freely 
make  their  way  into  Farringford  Park,  but  occasionally 
presume  to  stare  in  at  the  windows,  and  even  ask  to  be 
shown  over  the  house,  Can  we  wonder  that  Tennyson 
should  be  driven  by  this  deluge  of  tourists  to  seek  a 
summer  retreat  in  some  more  secluded  spot.  It  is  to 
this  retreat  that  we  shall  now  ask  our  readers  to 
accompany  us. 

Three  miles  from  the  quiet  country  town  of 
Haslemene,  a  bold  semicircular  down  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  owing  to  this  great  elevation,  it  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  over  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of 
richly  wooded  country.  It  is  itself  not  destitute  of 
copse  and  cover,  and  can  even  boast  some  trees  of  no 
mean  proportions.  Thirty  acres  of  this  mountainous 
ridge  known  as  Blackdown,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Laureate,  here  he  has  built  his  new  mansion,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Aldworth.  The 
house  is  a  fine  Elizabethan  structure  of  white  stone, 
with  heavy  mullioned  oriel  windows.  Shields,  dragons, 
birds,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  elaborately  and 
most  artistically  carved,  adorn  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  while  the  exquisitely  sculptured  stone  chim- 
ney pieces  of  the  interior  show  the  same  master  hand. 
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Passing  under  one  of  the  five-pointed  arches  of  the 
portico,  you  enter  a  wide  corridor  which  traverses  the 
house,  and  on  which  open  the  dining,  drawing,  and 
morning  room.  All  three  of  them  are  spacious  apart- 
ments, having  a  southern  aspect,  overlooking  a  vast 
and  varied  expanse  of  country,  which  seems  spread  out 
like  a  map  at  an  almost  immeasureable  distance  below 
the  spectator's  eye,  owing  to  the  great  altitude  from 
which  he  views  it.  Immediately  above  the  drawing- 
room  is  the  Laureate's  Study, — which  is  large,  and 
very  lofty.  Here  we  find  ourselves  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  choice  books,  but  the  room  itself  is  far 
more  richly  furnished  than  its  rival  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  house  the 
elegant  furniture  and  fittings,  bear  witness  to  the 
cultivated  taste  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson.  The 
garden  is  at  present  too  new  to  bear  comparison  with 
that  at  Farringford.  It  consists  of  a  grassy  terrace 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  bounded  by  a  handsome  stone 
balustrade,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  so  steeply 
down  to  the  valley  beneath,  that  you  appear  to  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  lawns  and  plantations  of  choice  evergreens. 
Following  a  little  path  in  a  westerly  direction,  we 
perceive  at  the  end  of  it  a  wrooden  door,  on  opening 

a 
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which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  unenclosed  down. 
Here  one  may  wander  for  miles  and  miles,  over  its 
wide  expanse,  purple  with  heather  and  foxglove, 
through  copses  of  fir  and  Spanish  chestnut  ;  or 
scramble  down  into  shady  hollows,  the  abode  of  many 
a  rare  fern,  without  meeting  a  single  human  being. 
Aldworth  possesses  the  rare  advantage  of  combining 
all  these  charms  of  solitude  with  close  proximity  to 
London,  the  journey  by  rail  from  thence  to  Haslemene 
Station,  occupying  but  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that 
Tennyson  can  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse  with 
his  numerous  literary  friends  in  the  capital,  either  by 
welcoming  them  to  his  own  hospitable  roof,  or  by 
himself  visiting  the  metropolis.  Still  with  all  these 
charms,  Aldworth  can  never  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
the  admirers  of  our  great  Bard,  those  emotions  which 
the  sight  of  the  home  of  his  earlier  fame,  and  his 
constant  abode  for  so  many  years,  cannot  fail  to  arouse. 
Thus  Farringford  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  halo 
as  the  true  home  of  Tennyson. 
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"  From  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  for  evermore,  with  a  heart- 
felt, grateful  and  affectionate  farewell." 

Dickens'  Speech  at  "Farewell  Reading." 

ON  one  of  the  warmest,  brightest  June  days  of  last 
summer — when  the  tide  of  life  streamed  full  and  busy 
through  every  thoroughfare  in  the  kingdom,  and  most 
of  all  through  the  streets  of  busy  London — when  Gad's 
Hill  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  summer  glory — Charles 
Dickens  lay  down  to  die.  The  blow  was  sudden — the 
news  of  his  illness  and  death  reached  us  at  the  same 
moment.  About  a  year  before,  threatened  illness  had 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  work  for  a  time — the  over- 
wrought brain  had  refused  to  do  all  that  was  required 
of  it ;  but,  after  too  short  a  period  of  rest,  he  had  again 
resumed  his  labour — not  to  cease,  until  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  it  aside  forever  So  it  was,  and  so  we  think  he 
would  have  had  it.  Clouds  were  gathering  at  the 
time,  soon  destined  to  burst  in  a  tempest  of  national 
frenzy;  but  a  shadow,  darker  than  the  gloom  and 
sorrow  occasioned  by  the  recent  war,  fell  across  his 
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native  land  when  the  great  novelist  died.  We  learned 
in  that  sad  hour  that  the  heart  which  had  throbbed  so 
warmly  with  sympathy  for  every  living  creature  was 
stilled  forever — that  the  voice  which  had  pleaded  so 
eloquently  for  distress,  unknown  or  unnoticed  before  it 
had  spoken,  was  hushed  for  all  time — that  the  living, 
loving  man  had  vanished  from  our  sight  for  evermore, 
leaving  us  his  words — great  words,  indeed,  and  tender 
and  true,  but  they  can  never  fully  supply  the  place  of 
the  friend  who  is  gone.  All  he  can  ever  say  is  spoken 
now,  and  we  are  thankful  to  know  beside  his  grave 
that  he  spoke  nothing  save  what  was  right  and  good. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  extent  of  our  loss — nor 
shall  we  know  it,  till,  as  years  pass  away — when  the 
miserable  need  an  advocate  to  plead  for  them — when 
the  sorrowful  need  a  strong  and  gentle  heart  to  sym- 
pathise with  them — when  crime  needs  a  faithful 
accuser — we  shall  feel  how  much  he  is  wanting.  Yes- 
terday he  was  a  man  like  to  ourselves  in  many  respects 
— to-day  he  belongs  to  the  past — a  past  which  is  dear 
to  us  in  reminiscences  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  beautiful, 
and  good. 

From  the  day  that  his  genius  first  became  known — 
thirty-five  years  ago — he  enjoyed  a  fame  that  knew  no 
over-clouding  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  is  very 
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remarkable,  especially  so,  in  this  doubting  and  ques- 
tioning age  in  which  we  live.  We  take  nothing  for 
granted  now;  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  rise  up 
against  old  and  long-established  opinions — to  shake  off 
the  yoke  which  has  been  laid  on  us  by  our  ancestors ; 
the  more  extraordinary  and  daring  a  proposition  is,  so 
much  the  more  likely  is  it  to  obtain  acceptance  amongst 
us.  And  as  we  have  gained  in  extent  of  knowledge, 
we  have  proportionately  lost  in  earnestness  of  life  and 
purpose.  In  this  carping,  eager,  restless  and  unsatisfied 
nineteenth  century,  then,  has  Charles  Dickens  taken 
strong  and  permanent  hold  of  the  popular  mind ;  a  few 
individuals  have  refused  to  submit  to  his  dominion 
here  and  there,  but  he  has  retained  his  power  over  the 
mass  from  the  first.  We  think  that  this  fact  alone 
argues  strongly  for  the  merit  of  his  work.  What 
excites  such  ready  sympathy  and  warm  interest  as 
similarity  of  taste,  feeling  and  experience?  Dickens' 
pictures  must  be  true  portraits,  or  they  never  would 
have  gained  such  universal  recognition  and  acceptance. 
When  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  appeared,  several  York- 
shire schoolmasters  laid  claim  to  being  the  original  Mr. 
Squeers;  one  even  meditated  an  action  for  libel,  his 
neighbours  having  said  that  he  so  closely  resembled  the 
character.  Dickens  has  shown  us  that  nothing  is 
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"  common  or  unclean ;"  as  Dean  Stanley  has  justly 
said,  "  He  laboured  to  teach  us  that  there  is  in  the 
worst  of  mankind  a  soul  of  goodness — a  soul  worth 
revealing,  worth  reclaiming,  worth  regenerating." 
And  if  that  lesson  has  been  properly  learned,  he  has 
done  a  great  work. 

We  would  draw  a  parallel  between  Dickens  and 
Shakspeare  in  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and 
reproduction.  He  had  eyes  and  ears  for  everything, 
and  a  memory  which  could  retain  accurately  everything 
he  either  saw  or  heard.  He  is  like  a  painter  that  excels 
in  minuteness  of  detail,  finishing  everything  with  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  exactness,  bestowing  as  much  labour 
and  pains  on  a  butterfly's  wing  as  on  a  landscape.  This 
minuteness  which  is  so  charming  under  the  treatment 
of  the  great  novelist  has  degenerated  into  triviality  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  his  imitators.  His  genius  is 
dramatic.  He  arranges  the  stage  and  scenery  and  then 
makes  the  actors  appear  and  speak  for  themselves. 
His  characters  are  developed  by  circumstances.  He 
does  not  take  and  analyze  a  character,  presenting  it  to 
us  as  a  psychological  study;  he  lets  it  reveal  itself. 
In  this  he  is  true  to  every  day  life,  because  no  one  stops 
to  consider  the  exact  motives  which  are  compelling  him 
to  action,  to  analyze  the  feelings  which  are  struggling 
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in  his  breast.  Dickens  seems  to  see  at  once  the  comic 
points  in  a  character,  and  hardly  ever  fails  to  bring 
them  forward,  a  little  too  strongly,  it  may  be,  casting 
the  rest  too  much  into  the  shadow.  But,  perhaps,  he 
only  presents  these  things  to  his  readers  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  own  mind  first.  He  is  Shak- 
sperian,  too,  as  to  his  variety;  his  characters  never 
repeat  themselves ;  there  is  not  even  a  family  resem- 
blance between  them.  Like  Shakspeare,  also  he,  him- 
self, is  completely  out  of  sight  with  regard  to  his 
works ;  if  he  gives  us  any  of  his  opinions,  he  introduces 
them  so  cleverly  that  we  can  scarcely  detect  him.  In 
none  of  his  works  does  there  seem  to  be  a  single  domi- 
nant idea  which  would  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole;  if 
he  starts  apparently  with  one  object  in  view,  he  soon 
goes  off  into  another  track ;  the  original  design  becomes 
overlaid  with  a  varied  mass  of  incident,  which,  with 
Mr.  Dickens  seems  inexhaustible. 

Pickwick  took  the  world  by  surprise.  It  was  a  burst 
of  genuine  harmless  fun,  refreshing  after  the  humour 
of  a  Sterne  or  a  Swift.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  like  a  modern 
Don  Quixote,  getting  into  all  kinds  of  extraordinary 
and  laughable  dilemmas  with  the  best  intentions.  There 
is  something  irresistibly  comic  in  Mr.  Winkle's  attempts 
to  be  a  sportsman.  Sam  Weller,  his  father,  and  the 
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fat  boy  seem  likely  to  be  as  immortal  as  Sir  John 
Falstaff  and  Dogberry.  The  trial  of  Bardell  versus 
Pickwick,  the  "  swarry  "  to  which  Sam  Weller  is  invited 
by  the  footmen  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  party, 
are  admirable  after. their  kind.  And  then  in  the  same 
book  we  have  the  miseries  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  death 
of  the  poor  prisoner,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  there.  Truly,  a  great  master  of  humour  is 
Charles  Dickens,  "touching  all  the  hidden  springs  of 
laughter  and  of  tears." 

David  Copperfield  is  the  most  charming  of  Dickens' 
novels ;  it  seems  to  spring  out  of  the  deepest  feelings  of 
his  heart.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  author  has 
given  us  some  portions  of  his  life-history — not  merely 
because  the  hero  is  first  articled  to  an  attorney  in 
Doctors'  Commons — is  then  a  parliamentary  reporter, 
and  afterwards  a  successful  novelist;  but  because  there 
are  parts  of  the  book  written  with  such  earnestness  as 
only  one  who  has  felt  and  lived  what  he  has  described 
could  impart.  We  think  that,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
perhaps,  he  has  shown  the  real  world  in  which  he  lived, 
made  us  feel  the  atmosphere  of  his  daily  life,  the  in- 
fluences which  were  at  work  on  his  character,  laid  bare 
some  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  nearest  to  his 
heart.  There  may  be  more  pure  art  in  his  other  novels, 
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a  knowledge  of  what  he  has  written  down  acquired 
from  study,  the  fruits  of  his  observation,  but  we  believe 
his  own  personal  experience  to  be  the  basis  of  this  work, 
deep  down,  underlaying  everything,  and  consequently, 
it  is  his  best. 

"  O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet ! 
Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart ; 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest, 
Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art." 

It  strikes  us  that  the  lovely  character  of  Agnes  must 
have  had  its  prototype ;  he  has  taken  and  idealized  some 
character  which  he  knew  and  loved.  He  has  touched 
a  very  high  ideal  here;  he  has  shown  us  his  deep 
reverence  for  beauty  and  goodness ;  and  he  has  felt  (as 
who  has  not,  sometimes)  that  the  world  in  which  he 
lived  was  inadequate — there  was  more  in  his  soul  than 
it  could  fill — he  has  been  tried,  and  purified,  and 
strengthened  by  suffering,  and  he  has  found,  that  only  in 
passing  out  of  himself,  and  of  contemplation  of  himself, 
to  the  contemplation  of  something  higher  and  nobler 
can  these  longings  which  have  troubled  him,  and  which 
he  could  scarcely  understand,  be  satisfied.  We  fancy 
that  in  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  inner  boy -life  of 
David  Copperfield,  Dickens  has  told  us  something  of 
what  he  remembered  of  his  own  childhood— for  instance, 
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where  he  tells  us  of  the  books  David  has  read  and  is 
fond  of,  and  his  fanciful  application  of  his  reading  to 
things  in  the  world  outside  him — looking  at  the  realities 
of  his  existence  through  a  medium  all  his  own — toning 
them  down,  hard,  dry,  and  stubborn  as  they  are,  and 
yet  suffering  keenly  from  their  want  of  harmony  with 
his  inner  life.  It  strikes  us  specially  in  one  place  where 
he  says :  "  From  that  blessed  little  room  Roderick 
Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom 
Jones,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  came  out,  a  glorious  host,  to  keep 
me  company.  They  kept  alive  my  fancy  and  my  hope 
of  something  beyond  that  place  and  time — they,  and 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and 
did  me  no  harm ;  for  whatever  harm  was  in  them  was 
not  there  for  me ;  /  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  me  now  how  I  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  my 
porings  and  blunderings  over  heavier  themes,  to  read 
those  books  as  I  did.  It  is  curious  to  me  how  I  ever 
could  have  consoled  myself  under  my  small  troubles 
(which  were  great  troubles  to  me),  by  impersonating 
my  favourite  characters  in  them,  as  I  did,  and  by  put- 
ting Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  into  all  the  bad  ones,  as 
I  did  too."  Dickens  calls  David  Copperfield  his  "  fa- 
vourite child,"  and  tells  us  of  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
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parted  from  the  creations  of  his  brain  when  this  work 
was  completed. 

"  Dombey  and  Son  "  is  one  of  the  most  artistically 
constructed  of  Dickens'  novels.  In  it  he  shews  the 
awful  effects  of  mercantile  pride  carried  to  excess. 
Mr.  Dombey  sees  nothing  in  earth  or  heaven  worth 
living  for,  except  Dombey  and  Son.  We  think  he  is  a 
very  possible  character :  one  master-passion  uncon- 
trolled renders  the  man  its  abject  slave,  and  makes  him 
deaf  and  blind  to  everything  else.  Edith  Dombey  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  pride  and  tenderness.  Pride 
would  seem  to  be  her  ruling  passion  as  well  as  that  of 
her  husband,  and  yet  she  is  a  noble  creature  (though 
somewhat  incomprehensible),  while  he  is  utterly  con- 
temptible. Little  Paul  Dombey  is  one  of  Dickens' 
sweetest  creations.  We  have  never  been  able  to  "  get 
over"  his  loss  in  reading  the  book.  We  like  him  best 
of  all  the  characters  introduced ;  even  Florence  herself 
has  not  had  power  to  create  such  an  interest  in  us. 
We  catch  such  charming  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  strange,  "  old-fashioned  "  child,  who  is  such  a  con- 
trast to  his  surroundings.  The  frail,  thoughtful  baby, 
pondering  all  day  long  about  his  sweet,  loving  sister 
and  dead  mother,  looking  at  death  as  a  very  near  pos- 
sibility to  himself,  and  weaving  such  strange  fancies 
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out  of  his  communings  with  nature.  With  what  skill 
does  the  writer  cause  the  interest  to  centre  more  and 
more  in  him  as  it  draws  near  the  end.  And  then  the 
exceeding  delicate  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  chapter  in 
which  he  passes  away  from  us  altogether.  We  are 
shewn  only  the  sensations  of  the  child  himself — the 
dreaming  away  in  which  he  sees  real  things  and  people, 
for  the  rapid,  rapid  river  which  is  bearing  him  away 
on  its  bosom  is  more  real  to  him  than  aught  else  beside. 
At  the  last  we  almost  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that 
spirit-world  which  little  Paul  is  entering — we  know 
from  his  language  that  it  is  beautiful  and  peaceful,  and 
that  there  are  lovely  forms  awaiting  him.  "  But  tell 
them  that  the  print  upon  the  stairs  at  school  is  not 
divine  enough. .  The  light  about  the  head  is  shining  on 
me  as  I  go."  And  then  he  is  gone,  and  we  feel  the 
deep  hush  of  awe  and  grief  in  the  room,  and  see  the 
silent  mourners  round  the  bed,  and  seem  like  one  of 
those  who  have  watched  him  depart  into  that  land 
of  light  and  beauty,  and  are  left  behind  in  this  dreary 
every-day  world.  And  then  we  can  only  wonder  and 
weep  at  the  power  of  the  master-hand.  "  When  I  am 
reminded  by  any  chance  of  what  it  was  the  waves  were 
always  saying,  my  remembrance  wanders  for  a  whole 
winter  night  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  as  I  restlessly 
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did  with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  night  when  I  had  written 
the  chapter  in  which  my  little  friend  and  I  parted 
company."  So  speaks  the  author  in  the  preface. 
Charles  Dickens  seems  to  have  had  a  great  sympathy 
with  children,  especially  in  their  sorrows.  He  seems 
to  have  loved  them  for  their  freshness  and  simplicity — 
to  have  felt  that  their  joyous  ways  are  the  world's  sun- 
light ;  and  he  thought  it  hard  that  their  lives  should  be 
like  a  cheerless  morning — rendered  gloomy  by  dark 
clouds,  and  damped  by  falling  showers.  Time  and 
space  here  fail  us  to  speak  of  some  of  the  other 
children  of  his  works— "  Little  Nell,"  "Tiny  Tim," 
and  "  Oliver  Twist."  Dickens  has  not  written  any- 
thing like  the  death  of  "Little  Nell;"  we  doubt  if 
anything  like  it  has  ever  been  written.  In  all  the 
haunts  of  misery  and  crime  through  which  she  passes 
she  is  like  an  angel  of  light — breathing  a  more  divine 
atmosphere  than  her  companions— raising  and  ennobling 
them  by  her  presence.  She  comes  unsullied  out  of 
such  rude  contact  to  die  by  the  old  church,  in  a  spot 
which  seems  very  near  heaven.  We  do  not  envy  any 
one  who  can  read  the  death  of  "  Little  Nell"  without 
being  moved,  and  feeling  the  better  for  it.  The  little 
workhouse  boy  preserves  in  a  marvellous  way  his 
purity  and  innocence  in  the  midst  of  the  most  shocking 
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set  of  wretches  ever  described.  When  "  Oliver  Twist" 
was  first  published,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
author  for  having  introduced  characters  belonging  to 
the  lowest  class  of  London  life.  Dickens  made  an  able 
defence,  in  which  he  said  that  "  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  dregs  of  life  (so  long  as  their  speech  did  not  offend 
the  ear)  should  not  serve  a  moral  as  well  as  its  froth 
and  cream."  Any  representations  of  thieves  with 
which  we  were  familiar,  whether  on  the  stage  or  else- 
where, were  rendered  highly  attractive  by  a  strong 
dash  of  romance.  They  were  bold  and  off-hand  of 
bearing,  committed  crimes  on  a  grand  scale,  and  could 
do  a  kind  and  graceful  action  now  and  then — very 
admirable  people,  after  a  certain  fashion.  "  It  appeared 
to  me,"  says  Dickens,  "  that  to  draw  a  knot  of  such 
associates  in  crime  as  really  did  exist — to  paint  them  in 
all  their  deformity,  in  all  their  wretchedness,  in  all  the 
squalid  misery  of  their  lives — to  show  them  as  they 
really  were,  forever  skulking  uneasily  through  the 
dirtiest  paths  of  life,  with  the  great  black  ghastly 
gallows  closing  up  their  prospect,  turn  them  where 
they  might — it  appeared  to  me  that  to  do  this  would 
be  to  attempt  a  something  which  was  needed,  and 
which  would  be  a  service  to  society.  And  I  did  it  as 
best  I  could."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Charles 
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Dickens  actually  visited  some  of  the  haunts  of  the 
London  thieves,  in  company  with  the  Head  of  the 
Detective  Police.  And  we  can  rely  on  the  truth  of  his 
representations.  The  description  of  Fagin's  last  night 
alive  is  most  harrowing. 

Much,  very  much  more,  might  be  said  about  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  works,  which  we  must  refrain  from 
saying.  We  would  uphold  against  all  the  world,  if  all 
the  world  denied  it,  that  we  owe  him  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude.  Like  our  great  Shakspeare,  he  has 
taught  us  more  than  we  are  aware  of;  he  and  great 
souls  like  him  have  been  the  pioneers  of  a  better  age — 
have  led  the  way  to  improvement  and  reformation. 
And  they  have  fallen  down,  weary  with  their  life- 
labour,  while  we  have  reaped  the  fruit.  Charles 
Dickens  is  thoroughly  English.  His  nationality  is 
strongly  marked  on  every  page  of  his  writings.  We 
are  told  that  a  writer  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine  "  at  one 
time  "adopted  the  *  ingenious  hypothesis  that  the 
humour  of  Charles  Dickens  consisted  wholly  in,  and 
was  entirely  dependent  on,  the  quaint  extravagance  of 
his  diction."  This  writer  took  the  trouble  to  translate 
into  German  a  whole  page  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and 
then  to  re-translate  it  into  English.  The  re-translation 
was  all  he  could  have  wished  for,  in  order  to  prove  the 
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truth  of  his  hypothesis.  We  think  that  the  fact  that 
Charles  Dickens  lost  so  much  by  translation  goes  far 
to  prove  the  admirable  originality  of  his  style.  Would 
not  Shakspeare  lose  much  by  translation  into  French  ? 
or  Virgil  by  translation  into  English?  It  is  because 
they  are  so  thoroughly  original,  and  partake  so  com- 
pletely of  their  own  national  peculiarities  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  Charles  Dickens  as  a 
writer,  not  only  to  be  almost  universally  admired  and 
reverenced,  but  also  to  be  loved.  There  is  good  reason 
for  this — in  his  wide  sympathies,  his  great  tenderness, 
and  his  readiness  to  defend  the  helpless  and  weak.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  some  of  his  later  writings  there  is  a 
more  refined  and  subtle  tenderness  over  the  whole  than 
was  evident  in  his  earlier  productions.  It  struck  us  in 
some  of  the  portions  of  "  Mugby  Junction  "  written  by 
him.  It  has  been  said  that  Charles  Dickens  had 
"  written  himself  out."  We  cannot  think  so ;  and  even 

• 

if  it  had  been  the  case,  we  consider  that  whoever 
asserted  it  showed  as  bad  taste  as  the  audience  that 
hissed  a  famous  singer  from  the  scene  of  her  former 
triumphs,  because  she  was  unable  to  please  it  as  she 
had  once  done,  in  the  days  of  her  power.  Perhaps  she 
had  educated  it  to  be  so  fastidious !  We  know  not 
why  there  should  be  so  much  unwillingness  amongst 
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some  to  give  Charles  Dickens  his  true  place  in  litera- 
ture; his  proximity  to  them  perhaps;  they  cannot 
believe  that  they  have  seen  and  spoken  with  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth ;  they  will  only  acknowledge  as 
gods  those  that  dwell  aloft  on  Olympus,  and  look  at 
them  from  afar  off  through  the  clouds.  When  Dean 
Stanley  preached  the  great  novelist's  funeral  sermon, 
he  took  as  his  text  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus.  He  showed  from  this  parable  and  from  other 
parables  that  the  greatest  Teacher  of  all  did  not  disdain 
fiction  as  a  means  of  instruction.  He  showed  that  it 
may  be  made  the  medium  of  the  greatest  good,  as  it 
may  be  made  the  medium  of  the  greatest  evil.  He 
showed  that  a  genius  such  as  Charles  Dickens  pos- 
sessed is  a  Divine  gift,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  it. 

About  a  week  after  the  burial  of  Charles  Dickens, 
we  visited  his  grave.  A  mysterious  awe  creeps  over 
your  soul  on  entering  Westminster  Abbey.  You 
cannot  feel  there  as  you  would  anywhere  else,  except, 
perchance,  when  you  behold  for  the  first  time  some  of 
the  scenes  of  Scripture  History,  which  you  have  read 
of  and  pictured  to  yourself  from  childhood,  or  some 
of  the  sights  famous  in  classic  song.  The  shape  which 
you  have  made  your  own, — which  has  dwelt  in  your 
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imagination  so  long,  vanishes  away  now,  in  the  solid 
grandeur  of  the  reality,  but  the  spirit  which  has  filled 
it  is  with  you  still,  and  you  know  not  until  that  very 
moment  the  intensity  of  its  power.  You  look  around 
you  in  a  waking  dream,  and  can  scarce  forget  in  the 
form  which  meets  your  eye,  that  other  half-defined 
form  which  you  have  carried  about  with  you  since 
long  ago. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day  when  we  stood  in 
Westminster  Abbey  beside  the  last  resting-place  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  summer  sun  which  outside 
shone  so  glaringly,  fell  with  a  chastened  light  beneath 
the  fretted  roof,  as  if  the  full  blaze  of  day  would  have 
been  obtrusively  incongruous  in  such  a  place.  Callous 
and  indifferent  indeed  would  have  been  the  heart  of 
anyone  who  could  stand  in  such  a  spot  unmoved.  A 
cross  formed  of  flowers  lay  upon  the  grave,  roses  and 
ferns  interweaving  their  sweet  blossoms  and  graceful 
leaves ;  this  -was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  everlasting ; 
several  bouquets  had  been  thrown  down  over  the 
whole  with  careless  grace.  Emotions  called  up  by 
such  a  sight  could  only  purify  and  ennoble  the  soul. 
Thousands  of  people  had  visited  his  grave  that  week, 
many  came,  took  a  long  look,  and  passed  away  while 
we  stood  there.  In  such  an  hour  would  a  pagan 
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philosopher  be  filled  with  an  awful  longing  to  know 
the  truth  which  he  had  sought  so  earnestly  and  so 
fruitlessly  in  all  his  speculations,  to  grasp  a  certainty 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  doubt  : — in  such  an  hour 
would  we  fain  follow  the  departed  spirit,  and  seek  to 
know  beyond  what  Heaven  allows  : — in  such  an  hour 
do  we  feel  whither  all  the  varied  walks  of  life  are 
tending,  and  we  thank  and  bless  those  who  have  hewn 
us  out  a  nobler  path,  or  helped  to  guide  us  better  in 
our  own.  To  Charles  Dickens  then,  our  best  thanks 
are  due,  for  apart  from,  though  closely  connected 
with  his  glory  as  a  great  genius, — a  master  of  cha- 
racter and  humour — is  his  glory  as  a  man  who  has 
sought  after  better  things,  and  has  striven  to  teach 
us  to  do  the  same.  Right  worthy  is  he  of  a  place 
amongst  those  we  honour  most.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
too  closely  connected  with  us,  to  permit  us  to  judge  of 
him  altogether  impartially,  another  generation  will 
estimate  him  more  justly.  As  for  us  we  only  know 
that  we  value  as  one  of  our  best  treasures,  the  rich 
gift  which  Charles  Dickens  has  bequeathed  to  us 
And  now  that  he  has  gone  from  our  sight  we  will  keep 
him  in  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  memory  lasts, 
at  all  times, — when  the  Poet's  Corner  is  wrapped  in 
silence  and  gloom,  and  when  the  grand  organ  rolls  a 

"H  2 
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tide  of  harmony  through  the  dim  aisles  from  afar, 
which  dies  in  lingering  echoes  round  his  grave,  and 
voices  mingle  their  sweetness  with  its  music, — their 
song  arising  up,  at  once  a  prayer  for  the  living  and  a 
requiem  for  the  dead  !  And  should  the  time  ever 
come  when  the  traveller  from  a  new  world  shall  stand 
on  Westminster  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  if  any  names  should  live  out  of  the  wreck  of 
a  mighty  empire,  we  are  confident  that  the  name  of 
Charles  Dickens  shall  be  among  them. 


THE    LEGEND    OF   TANNHAUSER. 

POPE  Urban  was  constant  at  vigil  and  prayer, 
His  soul  was  angelic,  his  bones  they  were  bare  ; 
He  himself  was  so  good  that  he  felt  very  strongly 
That  all  should  be  punished  who  thought  or  did  wrongly. 

His  Holiness  wished  very  much  he  could  teach 
To  what  height  of  perfection  poor  mortals  could  reach, 
And  if  any  complained  that  'twas  hard  to  be  good, 
He  said,  "  Look  at  me;  if  you  tried — why  you  could." 

To  ev'ry  poor  pilgrim  who  travelled  to  Rome 
The  Pope  was  most  graciously  always  at  home, 
For  if  there  was  one  thing  of  which  he  was  vain 
'Twas  the  perfect  humility  shewn  in  his  reign. 


Before  his  feet  with  clasped  hands,  a  stranger  knight 

is  kneeling, 
He   pleadeth,    pleadeth    earnestly,    for    pardon    thus 

appealing : — 
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"  Oh  shrive  me,  Holy  Father,  oh  shrive  me  from  my 

sin, 
Light  were  the  longest  penance,  might  I  forgiveness 

win. 

To  many  a  priest  I  have  told  my  tale, 
And  one  and  all  they  have  answered  pale, 
Making  in  terror  the  blessed  sign, — 
God  hath  no  pardon  for  sin  like  thine. 

Yet  have  I  not  heard  of  a  wandering  lamb 

Who  was  folded  safe  at  the  last  ? 
Of  a  son  who,  repentant,  was  welcomed  home 

And  pardoned  the  sins  of  the  past  ?" 

Pope  Urban's  expression  was  somewhat  austere, 
Yet  he  said,  "  Proceed — I  am  ready  to  hear." 
And  with  eager  eyes  and  awakened  hope 
Tannhauser  spoke  to  the  listening  Pope. 

"  Seven  years  ago !  ah  weary  time, 
Dark  hateful  years  of  sin  and  crime, 
Which  part  me  like  a  curtain  dense 
From  by  gone  days  of  innocence, 
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From  happy  days ! — How  proudly  then 

I  stood  among  my  fellow-men ! 

Elate  with  hope,  assured  of  truth, 

Rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  youth, 

I  looked  around  upon  God's  earth, 

And  thanked  Him  that  He  gave  me  birth ; — 

Not  dreaming  of  a  day  when  I 

Should  long  for  death,  yet  fear  to  die. 

But  to  my  tale.     One  summer  night 

Belated  on  my  way, 
I  journeyed  o'er  the  Venusberg. 

No  star  with  friendly  ray 
No  moon  did  shine — but  all  above 

And  all  around  was  gray. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  that  mount 
Whence  gloomy  sounds  proceed, 

The  shepherd  ne'er  will  drive  his  flock 
Near  that  dark  hole  to  feed, 

But  passes  by,  if  pass  he  must, 
With  prayer  and  anxious  speed. 

"  Hear  the  souls !"  exclaim  the  peasants 
When  they  catch  that  sound, 
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For  they  think  that  souls  imprisoned 
Groan  from  underground, 

And  thence  the  name  of  Horselloch* 

That  cavern  dark  hath  found. 

I  stood  beside  the  Horselloch, 

Alone  and  it  was  night, 
When  suddenly  there  rose  from  earth 

A  vap'rous  mist  of  light — 
A  light  which  had  some  magic  spell 
That  words  can  never  fitly  tell, 
Which  filled  me  with  no  rough  surprise, 
But  floating  soft  before  my  eyes 
Seemed  like  some  dawn  in  Paradise. 

1  stood  and  gazed — a  voice  within  my  breast 
Cried  out  "  Away  and  leave  this  spot  unblest." 
When  sudden  rose  a  song — "  Oh  why  depart? 
Linger,  yet  linger  here  thou  noble  heart ; 
Leave,  all  unmeet  for  such  as  thee, 
The  haunts  of  dull  mortality, 
And  taste  at  once  the  godlike  joys, 
Which  pain  ne'er  blights  nor  death  destroys." 

*  "  Horselloch  "  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  words  "  Hore 
die  Seelen." 
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Thus  sang  they,  with  a  music  wild, 

Bewitching,  soft,  uncertain, 
And  half  revealed,  fair  faces  smiled 

Behind  the  misty  curtain ; 
White  fingers  beckoned,  and  again 
Rose  yet  more  sweet  the  magic  strain. 

"  What  delight  hath  earth  to  measure 
With  our  life  of  careless  pleasure  ? 
Earthly  love  is  half  a  pain, 
Earthly  glory  fleeting — vain, 
Earthly  hopes  how  soon  they  wither, 
What  then  holds  thee  ? — Hasten  hither, 
Come  to  grottoes  gleaming  brightly, 
Where  the  echoes  waken  nightly, 
As  the  nectar  circles  round 
To  the  song's  enraptured  sound." 

"  I  come,  I  come,"  I  shouted  wild.     The  spirits  led  me 

in, 

I  left  the  blessed  outer  world,  for  Satan's  world  of  sin, 
And  seven  years  with  them  I  lived— I  lived  the  friend 

of  devils, 
And  nightly  in  the  under  world,  I  shared  their  godless 

revels." 
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"  No  more,"  exclaimed  th'  indignant  Pope, 

"  No  need  to  end. — Begone ! 
Pollution  'tis  to  hear  thy  voice — 

Thy  form  to  gaze  upon. 
As  soon  my  staff  shall  blossom 

And  bloom  like  Aaron's  rod, 
As  thou,  by  absolution, 

Be  reconciled  to  God." 

And  having  said  these  words  in  loud  convincing  tone, 
The  saint  withdrew,  and  left  the  sinner  there  alone. 

Then  came  into  Tannhauser's  face 

A  look  of  dull  despair, 
As  motionless  he  stood  before 

The  pontiff's  vacant  chair. 

"  I  have  no  hope,"  at  length  he  said ; 

"  Where  shall  I  turn  my  eyes  ? 
I  have  no  brethren  round  me  here, 

No  Father  in  the  skies. 
If  such  an  one  as  I  could  pray, 

Then  this  my  prayer  should  be — 
Lord,  give  my  soul  the  power  to  die, 

To  sleep  eternally. 
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But  vain !  for  I  must  bear  my  curse, — 

Yet  must  I  bear  it  ? — No ! 
I'll  seek  once  more  the  Horselloch 

And  there  forget  my  woe." 


There  was  joy  in  the  holy  city  of  Rome, 

There  was  joy  and  exultation, 
For  the  miracle  days  had  come  back  once  more, 

For  Urban's  glorification, 

And  all  Rome  remarked  as  it  praised  and  prayed, 
"  'T  will  increase  our  faith  and  increase  our  trade." 

But  Urban  eyed  his  budding  staff 

With  sorrow  and  with  fear; 
"  Go  seek,"  he  said,  "  the  pilgrim  knight 

Who  yester  e'en  was  here." 
But  all  in  vain  they  searched  the  town 

And  sought  him  far  and  near. 

"  He  must  be  found,"  exclaimed  the  Pope, 

"  Go  question  out  his  track, 
And  I  will  give  a  rich  reward 

To  him  who  brings  him  back." 
For  Urban  trembled  at  the  token, 

And  called  to  mind  what  he  had  spoken. 
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They  tracked  his  course,  they  followed  fast 
As  northwards  still  lie  led  them ; 

Tannhauser  knew  not  that  they  came, 
And  ever  he  outsped  them ; 

While  Mercy  vainly  strove  to  save, 

He  entered  the  accursed  cave. 

Too  late !  too  late ! — Pope  Urban  groaned 

That  heavy  news  to  hear ; 
"  Oh  Lord,  forgive  me,"  then  he  prayed, 

In  penitence  sincere. 
"  Though  I  have  limited  Thy  Grace, 

Yet  shew  Thy  Grace  to  me, 
Forgive,  forgive  my  pride  of  heart 

And  teach  me  charity. 
And  for  the  soul  that  I  have  sent 

In  misery  to  pine, 
Lord,  spare  on  him  Thy  punishment, 

For  all  the  guilt  was  mine." 
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MID  the  turmoil  and  din  of  a  great  city,  how  the  heart 
sighs  o'er  the  memory  of  some  still  calm  dale,  far  from 
all  sounds  of  human  life,  some  place  where  we  once 
held  commune  with  ourselves,  and  listened  to  the  voice 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  God  speaking  Nature's  truths 
to  our  souls,  and  stilling  the  hot  burning  passions  of 
our  restless  longing  spirits. 

And  in  the  great  city  of  the  world  in  this  busy  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours,  the  weary  woman's  heart  longs 
for  some  quiet  resting-place  where  she  can  escape  for  a 
while  from  all  this  endless  confusion  and  strife  of 
tongues  about  herself ;  longs  for  some  still  valley  where, 
undisturbed  by  all  these  human  voices  speaking  to  and 
at  her  from  platform,  magazine  and  pamphlet,  she  can 
hear  the  voice  of  Nature  speaking  the  truth  to  her 
heart,  and  breathing  peace  and  rest  to  her  spirit. 

And  where  can  she  find  this  ?  Is  there  no  place 
where  she  can  learn  the  truth  about  herself  ?  Is  this 
truth  to  be  heard  alone  from  the  lips  of  her  so-called 
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advocates  and  champions,  or  is  there  yet  a  better  way  ? 
Have  we  no  higher  ideal  of  womanhood  than  that 
presented  to  us  by  these  advocates ;  or  is  womanhood 
really  sunk  in  the  depths  of  folly  and  baseness,  that  the 
Saturday  Reviewers  and  their  followers  would  fain 
have  us  believe  ?  We  are  told  all  this  talk  about 
"  Woman's  Rights,"  "  Woman's  Mission,"  "  Woman's 
Equality,"  Woman's  Everything,  is  only  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  progress — the  true  spirit  of  the  19th 
century.  Truly  it  may  be  so,  and  probably  to  a  certain 
extent  is ;  but  surely  it  is  not  the  highest  expression  of 
it;  and  if  the  highest  be  within  our  reach,  why  take 
we  anv  lower  ? 

•/ 

The  world's  great  heart  in  all  ages  has  always,  though 
perhaps  often  unconsciously,  turned  to  one  place,  and 
to  one  place  only,  for  the  true  and  pure  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age — to  its  Poetry.  We  go  to  History 
for  Facts,  to  Poetry  for  Life.  The  Historian  gives  us 
the  outward  form,  that  which  we  can  see  and  grasp: 
but  it  is  the  Poet  who  gives  us  the  soul,  the  moving 
spring  of  all  this  action,  the  moral  life,  the  true  spirit 
of  the  time.  He,  influenced  by  it  himself,  takes  it, 
refines  and  purifies  it  in  the  fire  of  genius,  and  gives  it 
back  to  us  gold,  pure  gold,  free  from  worldly  dross 
and  alloy.  History  is  a  "  Lied  ohne  Worte,"  played  by 
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a  musical  box;  every  note  indeed  may  be  correct. 
Poetry  is  the  same  Lied,  but  rendered  by  a  Halle  or  a 
Pauer.  One  is  perfect  form ;  the  other  is  life,  the  life 
which  the  true  artist  alone  could  give. 

And  the  Poet  not  only  expresses  the  highest  spirit 
of  his  time  for  future  ages,  but  he  unconsciously  pre- 
sents an  ideal  life  to  his  own  age,  an  ideal  life  to  be 
striven  after,  a  type  of  what  we  ought  to  be.  And  we 
women  of  this  day  have  before  us  an  ideal,  a  type  of 
perfect  womanhood,  never  till  now  expressed  by  any 
great  Poet:  not  even  Shakspeare  is  a  purer,  truer, 
nobler  Poet  of  womanhood  than  Alfred  Tennyson. 
As  a  portrait-painter,  Mr.  Tennyson's  exceeding  excel- 
lence is  in  his  women,  not  in  his  men.  He  has  given 
us  only  two  men:  Lancelot,  and  the  "blameless  king." 
I  had  nearly  said  only  one  man.  King  Arthur  is  almost 
too  perfect:  we  feel  half  inclined  to  sympathise  with 
the  Queen  in  the  feeling  of  his  too  great  height  above 
her,  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  climb  to  it. 
"  That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light,"  seems  too  much 
for  mortal  eyes ;  we  want  some  "  one  touch  of  nature  " 
to  make  us  feel  akin  to  him. 

But  his  women  are  a  glorious  company.  Woman- 
hood in  all  its  diversity  of  form  ;  each  form  perfect  in 
itself,  and  all  making  up  the  perfect  ideal.  Girlhood, 
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wifehood,  sisterhood,  daughterhood :  all  rise  before  us 
like  the  columns  of  a  great  cathedral,  each  perfect  in 
itself,  but  only  contributing  to  the  perfect  whole. 

The  chief  charm  to  us,  it  appears  to  me,  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  women  is,  that  they  are  types  of  what 
woman  may  be  in  ordinary  every-day  life — not  woman 
placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  these  circum- 
stances developing  extraordinary  qualities.  With  him 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  and  seek  for  opportunities  to 
use  and  develop  our  higher  nature  and  sympathies 
when  we  have  these  opportunities  always  close  at 
hand.  The  palace,  the  cottage,  even  the  unromantic 
middle-class  life  are  all  idealized  and  elevated  by  the 
brightness  of  genius.  Princess  and  peasant,  noble  lady 
and  city  clerk's  wife,  the  splendid  Queen  ruling  over 
the  hearts  of  men  by  her  majestic  presence,  and  the 
simple  country  girl  whose  highest  ambition  is  the 
flower  crown  of  the  village  May-day,  all,  all  have  one 
common  possession,  one  common  womanhood.  And  it 
is  "  distinctive  womanhood,"  not  "  undeveloped  man." 
Strong  womanhood,  standing  firmly  as  womanhood, 
not  an  attempt  at  weak  manhood ;  "  not  like  to  like, 
but  like  in  difference;"  "self-reverent"  womanhood; 
"  distinct  in  individuality."  Mr.  Tennyson  has  only 
given  us  one  weak  woman ;  but  Elaine  is  loveable  in 
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her  weakness — a  woman  to  be  cared  for  and  tended,  to 
be  loved  and  caressed,  a  gentle  child,  not  a  restful, 
"  selfless"  woman.  We  love  and  pity  her,  but  it  is  the 
love  and  pity,  not  of  respect,  but  of  half  contempt. 
Pity  for  the  weakness  that  gave  its  love  unsought; 
contempt  for  the  want  of  womanly  pride  and  self- 
respect  that  made  her  sue  for  love  in  vain,  and  then 
sink  beneath  the  storm  she  had  raised  for  herself. 

Another  thought  which  strikes  us  is  the  little  stress 
laid  by  Mr.  Tennyson  on  mere  outward  attractions  in 
woman.  We  feel  his  women  are  beautiful ;  but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  loveliness,  not  of  form  simply.  Their  beauty 
is  not  thrust  on  us  continually,  and  it  is  not  for  it  alone 
they  are  loved.  Enid  is  lovely,  but  it  is  "  seeing  her 
so  sweet  and  serviceable"  that  Geraint's  "  longing" 
grows  in  him.  Elaine  is  "Elaine  the  fair,"  but  also 
"  Elaine  the  loveable."  Edith  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  her 
"  goodness,"  her  "  lovingness"  that  are  dwelt  upon. 
Dora,  that  most  perfect  of  pictures,  wins  on  us  alto- 
gether by  her  beauty  of  character.  Maud  and  the 
"  Gardener's  Daughter"  alone  impress  themselves  on  us 
through  their  outward  charms.  This  is,  perhaps,  why 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  has  such  power  over,  and  tells 
so  on  women.  And  that  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that 
we  feel  this  ideal  is  in  our  grasp.  It  gives  us  a  greater 
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sense  of  power.  We  cannot  all  be  beautiful,  but  we 
may  be  good.  He  meets  and  in  a  measure  stills  the 
restless  craving  for  outward  beauty  which  all  women 
have  more  or  less ;  a  craving  which  in  some,  alas,  stifles 
all  sense  of  moral  beauty. 

The  other  reason  is,  that  mere  physical  beauty,  in 
her  own  or  the  other  sex,  has  really  less  power  with 
woman  than  with  man.  The  true  reason  of  this  is,  not 
as  we  are  so  often  told,  the  instinctive  jealousy  in  the 
female  mind  to  wards  a  beautiful  woman,  for  that  does  not 
account  for  her  comparative  indifference  also  towards 
beauty  in  men  ;  but  that  we  have  a  clearer  insight  into 
character  than  men  have,  and  therefore  character  and 
moral  beauty  tell  more  on  us.  Ask  an  educated  man 
and  woman,  each  to  select  from  a  crowd  of  strange 
faces  the  best  specimens  of  manly  and  womanly  beauty, 
and  most  certainly  the  former  will  choose  in  both  cases 
the  most  perfect  in  form,  regardless  of  expression,  and 
as  certainly  the  latter  will  select  for  moral  and  intellec- 
tual beauty  of  expression  only.  Not  that  she  does  not 
appreciate,  and  that  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  physical 
perfection,  but  with  her  it  is  subservient  to  the  higher 
attributes  of  goodness  and  intellectuality.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  this  perception  of  moral  beauty  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  poet  has  attained  to  yet.  His 
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•women  are  lovely  because  they  are  good.  Through 
"  Angel  offices," 

"  She  not  fair,  began 

To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble." 

Beauty  is  not  with  him,  as,  alas,  it  is  often  made  now 
by  writers  of  both  sexes,  an  excuse  or  palliation  for 
sin  and  wickedness.  Even  Guinevere's  surpassing 
charms,  that 

"Imperial  moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. " 
"  The  loveliest  of  all  woman  upon  earth." 

"  The  beauty,  grace,  and  power,"  that  wrought  as  a 
charm  upon  the  "  peaceful  sisterhood,"  all  only  serve 
to  enhance  her  sin.  They  were  a  "  kingdom's  curse ;" 
"The mockery  of  the  people  and  their  bane;"  "making 
the  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great."  It  is 
Guinevere,  in  her  suffering,  her  remorse,  her  humilia- 
tion, her  repentance,  that  is  dwelt  on.  In  the  day  of 
her  majesty  and  splendour,  she 

"  Is  all  woman's  grief, 
That  she  is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
Hath  wrought  confusion  in  the  table  round." 

In  her  shame  and  lowliness, 

"  She  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure  life," 

rules  over  her  sisters'  hearts  and  wills. 

i  2 
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And  this  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  another  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Tennyson — his  high  and  pure  ideal  of 
woman's  love.  In  all  times  the  love  of  woman  has  been 
the  bright  example  and  type  of  lasting  love.  "  Passing 
the  love  of  women  "  is  the  highest  glory  tl^it  can  be 
given  by  the  mourner  to  the  love  of  the  lost  friend,  who 
had  "  loved  him  as  his  own  soul."  The  mother's  love 
to  her  helpless  child  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
unspeakable  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  his  erring 
children ;  the  love  of  the  bride  to  her  husband,  the 
highest  earthly  type  of  the  love,  the  glorified  Church 
shall  bear  to  her  Redeemer,  Lord  and  Husband. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  climes,  minstrels  have  sung  of 
it;  poets  idealized  it;  but,  ah,  too  often  what  has  their 
ideal  been  ?  Thekla's,  "  Ich  habe  gelobt  und  geliebt," 
has  been  the  key-note  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  sung 
of  it  before,  and  since  her  day.  And  Thekla  was  right 
as  far  as  she  went.  Life  is  love,  but  not  such  love  as 
she  dreamt  of.  Life  is  love,  love  the  daughter  of  faith, 
the  sister  of  hope,  greater  than  either,  yet  living  in  and 
through  them.  Thekla  flying  from  her  grief  to  die  at 
Maxes'  grave ;  Clarchen  and  Juliet  destroying  them- 
selves, to  escape  their  own  sorrows,  forgetful  of  the 
anguish  of  those  who  loved  them  still,  and  whom  they 
still  had  to  love,  had  little  idea  of  that  love  which  is 
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"  stronger  than  death ;"  the  "  love  that  suffereth 
long,  that  seeketh  not  her  own,"  "  that  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things ,  endureth 
all  things,"  the  "  love  that  never  faileth."  Theirs  is 
the  love  of  the  poor  heathen  woman  who  saw  not 
beyond  the  grave;  not  the  love  of  the  Christian,  to 
whom  love  here  is  only  the  beginning,  the  faint  dawn 
of  a  lasting,  better,  more  enduring  love.  Their  love 
is  only  •  a  kind  of  "  dual  selfishness,"  not  the  love 
that  expands  the  heart  and  leaves  room  for  all. 
A  great  writer  says,  "Love  one  being  purely  and 
warmly  and  you  love  all.  The  heart  in  this  heaven, 
like  the  wandering  sun,  sees  nothing  from  the  dew-drop 
to  the  ocean  but  a  mirror  which  it  warms  and  fills." 
The  more  we  give  of  love  the  more  we  have  to  give. 
Love  is  like  religion  ;  men  and  women  "  will  fight  for 
it,  will  die  for  it,  but  will  not  live  for  it."  The  "  sub- 
lime thing"  "to  suffer  and  be  strong"  is  rare;  it  is  too 
hard  a  thing.  But  the  poet  who  feels, 

"  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things," 

who  has  felt  the  longing 

' '  For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 

he  can  give  a  higher  ideal  of  this  love.  He  knows  not  only 
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"  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all," 

but  he  also  knows  the  lost  love  is  a  precious  treasure, 
enriching  the  heart  and  soul. 

Dora  elevated  by  her  love,  not  sinking  beneath  it, 
gains  the  greatest  of  victories,  that  over  self;  she  loves 
her  rival,  succours  her  in  her  helplessness,  comforts 
her  in  her  sorrow — a  sorrow  less  enduring  than  her 
own. 

Could  we  for  a  moment  fancy  Enid,  had  Geraint's 
wounds  been  really  fatal,  dying  by  her  own  hand  on 
his  grave  ?  No,  the  love  that  had  borne  the  hard  trial 
of  his  unkindness  and  injustice,  in  faith  and  hope  of 
brighter  days,  would  also  have  lived  on  purified  and 
strengthened  by  that  same  faith  and  hope. 

The  repentant,  erring  woman,  sunk  in  misery  and 
shame,  only  dreams  for  one  instant  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  miserable  existence ;  she  puts  away  the  thought 
at  once,  and  turns  to  hope.  No,  to  live  on  still  through 
that  which  still  remained  to  her,  faith  and  hope,  to 
grow  worthier  of  that  great  love  that  still  was  hers ; 
worthier 

"  To  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  God." 

This  was  the  lesson  sorrow  taught  her,  and  she  humbly 
learnt  it. 
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Edith  "  lost  her  hold  of  life,"  but  it  was  "  with 
twenty  months  of  silence,"  when  "  shut  from  all 
charitable  use  "  and  all  opportunity  of  expending  any 
of  the  mighty  love  to  all  that  burnt  within  her.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  her  love,  but  the  "  sneers,"  the 
"  shallow  acrimonies,"  that  wore  away  her  spirit. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  scattered,  feeble  thoughts 
on  the  great  ideal  we  women  have  now  before  us.  And 
this  ideal  is  not  given  to  us  for  nothing ;  not  given  to 
us  to  be  wondered  at  and  admired.  "  Ideality  is  true 
reality."  Then  look  to  it,  ye  my  countrywomen,  that 
ye  make  it  so.  Say  which  is  the  best,  this  ideal  of 
womanhood,  or  the  other  set  before  us  by  the  self-con- 
stituted advocates  of  "  Woman's  Rights."  Or  rather 
not  set  before  us,  for  as  yet  they  have  attained  to 
no  settled  ideal.  But  while  they  are  wrangling  and 
disputing  over  theirs,  let  us  take  the  good  thing  that  is 
given  us,  and  when  we  have  attained  to  it,  perchance 
they  may  have  found  a  yet  higher  one  for  us.  And 
as  to  our  enemies,  open  and  concealed,  those  who  come 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  tell  us  that  woman  is 
fallen  from  her  high  estate,  let  us  triumphantly  hold  up 
these  creations  of  high  genius  before  the  world,  and 
ask  it  to  judge.  But  of  this  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  when  wre  women  of 
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this  generation  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  world's  judg- 
ment, we  shall  be  judged  not  from  the  lips  of  Saturday 
Reviewers  and  sensational  novelists,  whose  little  fancied 
creations  will  then  have  sunk  into  that  obscurity  they 
so  well  deserve,  but  from  the  mouth  of  our  true  advo- 
cate, our  true  champion,  our  true  friend,  Alfred 
Tennyson. 


ON    THE    KIVIERA    DI    PONENTE. 

THE  Riviera  di  Ponente  is  very  lovely,  doubtless,  and 
the  Corniche  Road  indisputably  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Every  one  says  so,  therefore  it  is  as  true  as  the  news- 
papers ;  but  to  settle  down  for  six  months  at  one  of  the 
little  towns,  which  spring  up  here  and  there  along  this 
road  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  wholly  jolly. 

It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  feel  one  has  escaped 
all  the  rigours  of  winter;  pleasant  to  sit  by  open  win- 
dows and  fireless  hearths,  and  to  be  always  on  the  look- 
out, when  out  of  doors,  for  sunstroke  and  mosquitoes, 
but  it  is  also  somewhat  monotonous ;  and  for  exercise 
one  walks  one  day  to  the  right  along  the  French  coast, 
and  the  next  to  the  left  along  the  Italian  coast,  and  on 
the  third  day,  if  one  would  preserve  strict  impartiality 
to  the  right  along  the  French  coast  again. 

In  the  disembosoming  consequent  on  a  friendship 
struck  up  with  a  fellow  guest  in  our  hotel;  I  ascer- 
tained our  similarity  of  views  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
scribedness  of  our  outlets  aiid  general  monotony  of  our 
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existence,  and  we  agreed  to  variegate  our  dulness  with 
varieties  of  exercise. 

Life  was  less  sombre  hereat.  One  day  it  was  boating 
with  hard  pulling,  another  was  donkey-riding,  a  per- 
formance man  may  here  indulge  in  without  exciting 
ridicule,  but  our  favourite  exercise  was  walking. 
Armed  with  stout  alpenstocks,  we  would  start  early  in 
the  morning,  and  our  search  after  "  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new  "  often  extended  till  night  had  fallen. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  walking  excursions  that  the 
following  event  befell  us.  ...  We  had  started 
before  day  had  well  dawned  one  morning  to  explore 
the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Carei :  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  carriage  road  had  just  been  completed,  but 
on  the  side  we  wished  to  explore  no  road  or  path  had 
existence  save  a  feintly  marked  sheep-walk  here  and 
there  above  the  terraces  of  olive  trees. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  surmounted  the  last  of 
these  olive  wood  terraces,  and  were  up  on  the  bare 
rock.  There  was  no  path  here,  scant  footing,  and  hard 
climbing,  and  when  we  at  last  voted  some  rest  and 
food,  we  congratulated  ourselves,  as  we  looked  around, 
that  here  at  least  we  might  do  as  we  pleased,  for  no 
solitude  could  be  more  complete.  When  we  had  finished 
our  rest  we  started  off  again,  always  getting  higher  and 
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further  until  a  sudden  bend  brought  us  to  the  entrance 

O 

of  a  gorge  half  filled  with  huge  boulders  and  detached 
fragments  of  rock ;  another  sudden  turn  to  the  right, 
round  a  high  shoulder  of  rock,  brought  us  '  enface'  with 
a  habitation  of  humanity. 

Very  tired,  very  thirsty,  we  turned  towards  this 
little  cabin,  half  cave,  half  hut, — a  massive  wooden 
door  hung  on  huge  hinges  guarded  the  entrance.  It 
was  some  moments  before  our  energetic  knocks  were 
attended  to,  and  then  slowly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tiny  little  girl  lifted  her  dark  brown  eyes  to  our  faces, 
and  enquired  what  we  wanted.  We  asked  for  wine 
and  a  place  to  rest,  and  held  up  sous  to  show  our 
willingness  to  pay,  but  the  little  maid  was  loath  to 
offer  hospitality;  shook  her  head,  and  with  her  little 
almost  fairy  form,  still  blocked  the  entrance.  We 
produced  more  sous,  and  then  a  silver  piece,  but  no, — 
she  shook  her  long  hair  with  her  energetic  refusal, 
but  though  she  evidently  looked  with  no  small  longing 
at  the  money  which  we  still  held  before  her,  she  would 
not  yield.  More  determined  not  to  be  refused 
admittance,  than  vexed  at  our  lack  of  refreshment, 
my  friend  tried  what  coaxing  would  do, — pleaded  his 
fatigue,  and  at  last  stretched  himself  as  though  half 
dead  with  weariness,  on  the  ground  before  her.  She 
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looked  wonderingly  on,  evidently  sorrowing  and 
hesitating.  A  five-franc  piece  shone  in  her  hand,  she 
drew  back  a  little  from  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  within  this  quaint  retreat.  It  seemed  to  consist 
of  two  rooms.  The  front,  built  of  wood,  contained  a 
stool  and  small  table,  some  straw  in  one  corner,  and  an 
old  gun.  The  other  was,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  a  kind 
of  cave  dug  out  of  rock,  and  had  apparently  an  opening 
above,  for  a  stream  of  light  came  in,  which  enabled  us 
to  remark  what  I  have  related,  but  much  of  it  was  left 
in  darkness.  Once  inside  this  curious  dwelling,  our 
tiny  hostess  was  eager  enough  to  give  us  the  needed 
refreshment.  Red  wine  and  bread  in  abundance. 
True,  the  wine  was  sour,  but  it  was  as  sparkling 
hock  to  our  parched  lips  ;  the  bread  was  coarse,  but 
we  were  hungry,  so  what  did  it  matter  ;  the  little 
elf  stood  watching  us,  but  though  we  plied  her  with 
many  questions  as  to  whom  she  lived  with  in  this 
strange  abode,  she  evaded  replies,  and  only  seemed 
eager  for  our  departure.  The  strange  impatience  of 
the  child  at  our  delay,  filled  us  with  curiosity  to  learn 
more  of  her  history,  and  rest  being  far  from  ungrateful, 
we  made  a  fairly  comfortable  lounge  upon  the  straw, 
and  under  the  soothing  influence  of  tobacco,  proceeded 
to  try  to  draw  our  little  hostess  into  conversation. 
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Some  little  scraps  from  my  sketch-book  pleased  her, 
and  she  was  fast  becoming  interested,  when  the  sound 
of  men's  voices  startled  the  child  into  renewed  intrea- 
ties  that  we  should  go.  So  urgent  was  the  little  thing, 
so  evident  was  it  that  she  had  some  good  reason  for 
her  anxiety  on  our  behalf,  that  reluctantly  we  rose  to 
obey  her  request.  We  had  just  reached  the  hut  door, 
when  five  men  presented  themselves  before  us;  one 
moment  a  startled  look  was  depicted  on  each  face,  then 
as  we  spoke,  and  explained  the  cause  of  our  appearance, 
hot  anger  o'erspread  each  countenance,  and  with 
threatening  gesture,  we  were  bidden  retire  again  into 
the  hut  ;  obedience  seemed  the  only  chance  of  pacify- 
ing these  angry  men,  yet  in  what  had  we  harmed 
them  ?  They  followed  us  in,  the  last  carefully  locking 
and  barring  the  door.  I  confess  I  felt  something  like 
a  shiver  as  I  saw  all  chance  of  escape  gone,  and  sur- 
veyed only  the  countenances  of  angry  men.  They 
were  no  puny  foes.  The  tallest,  and  the  one  who 
appeared  to  lead  the  others,  was  an  elderly  man,  but 
his  frame  was  Herculean,  and  his  black  eyes  flashed 
beneath  his  heavy  eyebrows,  showing  that  he  lacked 
neither  energy  nor  fire  for  any  deed.  He  was  clad  in 
the  red  trousers  of  the  French  Army,  but  wore  a  long 
black  cloak  which  hid  his  upper  garments.  His  com- 
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panions  also  wore  a  uniform.  Before  we  had  time  to 
frame  a  sentence  of  expostulation,  we  found  ourselves 
pinioned,  and  thrown  helpless  on  the  straw  which  had 
before  proved  so  luxurious  a  lounge.  Seeing  us  quite 
unable  to  move,  the  leader  turned  angrily  to  the  little 
girl,  drew  her  towards  him,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  angry  words  in  a  patois  unintelligible  to  us.  The 
little  fairy  form  seemed  to  shrink  into  nothing  under 
the  fiery  eyes  of  the  man,  and  his  heavy  hand  crushed 
the  little  arms  which  had  but  a  few  minutes  before 
carried  us  the  food  and  drink  we  so  much  needed. 
Restless  at  this  forced  imprisonment,  I  again  addressed 
the  men  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  anger,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  our  way  without  further  moles- 
tation. But  the  most  eloquent  rhetoric  would  have 
been  wasted ;  not  one  word  of  answer  was  vouchsafed. 
After  another  glance  at  our  bonds  to  see  if  they  were 
secure,  the  men  retired  into  the  inner  cave,  carrying 
the  little  girl  with  them.  Apparently  they  went  to 
confer  together  about  us,  for  after  a  short  murmured 
conversation,  one  returned,  and  coolly  turning  out  our 
pockets,  possessed  himself  of  all  that  was  valuable. 
My  friend  and  I  took  counsel  together,  and  made  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  free,  until  we  were  wearied  out, 
and  with  hands  and  feet  becoming  more  painful  from 
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the    binding    cords,   we    resigned    ourselves    to    our 
fate. 

The  last  ray  of  light  faded,  and  we  could  only  dis- 
cern our  jailors  by  the  light  of  the  fire  as  they  sat 
warming  themselves.  Hour  by  hour  passed  by.  The 
men  drank  constantly,  and  at  last  one  by  one  dropped 
asleep.  Whether  I  too  fell  asleep,  or  was  half  uncon- 
scious from  the  cold  and  the  pain  caused  by  the  cramp- 
ing of  my  limbs  I  know  not,  but  I  remember  nothing 
more  till  I  saw  my  friend  standing  by  me  free  of  his 
bonds,  and  the  little  elf-like  hostess  trying  to  rouse  me 
by  gentle  shaking  from  my  too  heavy  slumber.  I 
believe  I  gazed  wildly  at  them  for  some  seconds  before 
by  the  pale  moonlight  I  found  my  cords  were  also  cut, 
and  we  had  hope  of  escape.  Questions  rushed  to  my 
lips,  but  were  thrust  back  by  the  eager  motions  for 
silence  from  my  companions.  Scarce  knowing  what 
we  did,  we  followed  the  whispered  directions  of  the 
child,  took  off  our  boots,  and  with  noiseless  tread 
passed  through  the  cave  where  lay  our  powerful  foes, 
and  out  into  the  pure  night  air.  Our  guide  stopped 
not  one  second,  but  hurriedly  led  us  on  along  what 
seemed  the  edge  of  a  fathomless  precipice,  and  then  on, 
I  know  not  how,  till,  entering  by  a  small  hole,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  moderately-sized  cave,  very  damp 
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and  cold,  but  in  some  measure  we  were  free.  Now  we 
could  speak  without  fear,  and  we  began  to  question  the 
child.  She  was  shivering  with  fright  rather  than  cold ; 
but  we  made  out  that  the  men  were  deserters  from  the 
French  army  who  had  taken  refuge  in  these  mountains 
from  pursuit,  and  were  desperate  and  reckless  enough 
for  anything.  "  If  they  had  only  been  fighting  for 
Italia,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  My  father  is  no 
coward,  gentlemen,"  said  the  little  maiden,  drawing 
herself  up  proudly.  She  warned  us  against  leaving 
our  cave  of  refuge  until  she  came  back  to  us,  which 
she  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  she  safely  could,  and  to 
bring  us  food.  Then  she  left  us — left  us  for  long 
dreary  hours,  until  daylight  came  and  the  sun  rose 
high — there  we  waited  in  our  miserable  hiding  place. 
At  length  impatience  overcame  prudence,  and  we 
ventured  out  to  see  if  escape  without  a  guide  was  as 
impossible  as  our  little  friend  represented  it. 

A  short  consultation  ended  in  the  decision  that 
we  should  start  at  once  and  risk  being  captured  by 
our  foes.  Our  alpenstocks  had  been  left  behind, 
but  eager  for  freedom,  this  difficulty  did  not  hinder 
us.  Safely  we  lowered  ourselves  to  the  ledge 
below,  and  joyfully  sprang  across  a  little  chasm  ;  then 
on  again,  heedless  of  the  many  dangers  that  sur- 
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rounded  us,  so  buoyant  did  we  feel  with  the  sense  of 
liberty. 

But  a  shriek  made  my  blood  run  cold.  A  piece  of 
rock  to  which  my  friend  had  been  clinging  loosened 
and  fell,  bearing  him  along  down — down — with  in- 
creasing speed.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  save 
him — in  my  agony  I  over-balanced  myself.  I  too  must 
be  dashed  to  pieces ;  all  my  life  passed  before  me  as  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

In  the  horror  of  that  moment  I  awoke. 

My  friend  was  beside  me,  pummelling  me  to  get  up 
for  our  walk.  As  I  recovered  consciousness  I  heard 
him  say — he  was  an  American — "  Well,  I  guess  you've 
been  dreaming  rather." 
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ONE  of  the  many  charges  that  philosophers  are  fond  of 
bringing  against  the  world  they  live  in,  is  that  of  not 
honouring  its  men  of  genius.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  its  chief 
accuser  in  this  respect,  and  he  is  seconded  by  a  power- 
ful chorus.  But  a  very  good  defence  can  be  set  up  for 
our  own  century  at  least ;  and  whenever  its  advocate 
appears,  he  may  summon  Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  witness. 
We  may  fairly  claim  to  appreciate  him.  He  is  still  living 
amongst  us:  yet  his  poems  are  household  classics;  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a 
refined  education ;  they  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
perfect  library  of  critical  literature ;  and  the  substan- 
tial proof  of  our  appreciation  is — that  he  can  pursue 
art  for  its  own  sake,  without  needing  to  work  for  the 
golden  homage  which  falls  unsought  at  his  feet. 

Nevertheless,  popularity  is  not  fame,  or  Tupper 
would  be  a  poet.  The  applause  of  the  crowd  is  not  the 
praise  most  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  a  great  writer :  that 
which  he  values  comes  from  an  inner  circle, — an  audi- 
ence "  fit,  though  few."  In  this  case,  though  it  is  hard 
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to  say  who  belong  to  this  circle,  it  is  easy  to  tell  who 
do  not.  No  one  can  be  said  to  appreciate  Tennyson, 
who  does  not  care  for  "  In  Memoriam."  This  test  will 
generally  exclude  all  the  young  ladies  who  think  "  The 
May  Queen"  sweetly  pretty,  and  those  who  consider 
"  Guinevere  "  awfully  jolly,  the  youths  who  give  read- 
ings of  "  Locksley  Hall  "  in  drawing  rooms,  the  fash- 
ionables who  get  up  "  The  Holy  Grail  "  for  quadrille 
conversation,  and  finally,  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  read  them  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  every- 
body else  does,  and  because  it  seems  so  odd  not  to  know 
anything  about  Tennyson.  Most  of  these  soon  find 
themselves  out  of  their  depth  in  "In  Memoriam." 
Some  wade  back  to  shore  in  time,  candidly  avowing 
that  they  don't  understand  it,  and  like  "  Enoch  Arden" 
a  great  deal  better  :  others  persist,  and  by  great  efforts 
succeed  in  keeping  their  heads  above  water  as  far  as 
the  L  poems,  where  they  are  utterly  drowned.  Not  so 
the  real  lover  of  poetry,  especially  if  young.  He  will 
dwell  on  this  great  poem  with  delight,  and  study  it 
with  patience:  he  will  not  expect  to  understand  it 
thoroughly  at  once,  but  as  he  muses  over  one  difficult 
passage  or  another,  its  full  meaning  will  gradually  open 
itself  to  him:  as  his  own  taste  grows  more  delicate,  he 
will  appreciate  more  its  perfect  finish :  and  as  he  learns 
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to  think  more  boldly  and  deeply  for  himself,  he  will 
recognise  the  more  its  depth  and  grasp  of  truth.  There 
is  no  arrogance  in  claiming  for  oneself  such  a  right  of 
discipleship ;  and  other  students  will,  perhaps,  be  willing 
to  hear  some  stray  thoughts,  chosen  almost  at  random 
from  among  those  which  spring  from  this  most  sug- 
gestive book.  A  general  view  of  its  whole  scope,  and 
the  mental  development  of  which  it  is  the  history, 
would  be  a  most  interesting  task;  but  the  necessary 
limits  of  this  paper  render  that  impossible.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  choose  two  or  three  passages,  as  a 
sort  of  text  for  thought. 

Every  one  who  has  really  tried  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  this  poet  will  have  observed  that  his  ruling 
idea  is  that  of  Law.  This  is  so  fully  recognised  by 
every  thoughtful  critic  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  here  ;  but  readers  of  the  present  essay  may  be 
reminded  of  an  exposition  of  it  probably  familiar  to 
them,  in  a  lecture  on  "  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing," delivered  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  and  since  published.* 

Accepting  this  notion  of  dominant  Law  as  the  ruling 
influence  of  the  poetry  which  we  are  considering,  let 

*  Afternoon  Lectures  of  1867  and  1868. 
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us  observe  that  it  has  in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  tyrannical  and  materialistic,  and  oppress  us 
with  the  weight  of  an  irresistible  and  unreasoning  fate. 
We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  tone  of  mind  often  in- 
duced by  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  real  intellectual  danger.  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  not  beyond  its  reach.  Once,  in  LIV.  this 
tyrannous  aspect  -of  natural  law  clashes  with  the 
tenderness  that  is  "the  likest  God  within  the  soul." 
While  that  which  is  akin  to  the  Divine  pleads  the  worth 
of  every  separate  existence,  Nature  is  insensible  to 
small  things. 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

The  riddle  is  an  old  one.  Some  try  to  answer  it  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  facts,  and  opening  them  only  on 
their  own  ideal.  They  are  sure  that  God  is  merciful ; 
and  if  there  are  some  things  that  seem  to  contradict  it, 
they  put  aside  the  thought  of  them.  Others  have 
silenced  their  instincts;  and  listening  only  to  logic, 
they  deny  the  Ruling  Love  which  seems  inconsistent 
with  unchangeable  order.  Others,  again,  have  tried  to 
reconcile  both  by  ingenious  reasonings.  Our  poet  does 
neither.  So  far  from  turning  away  from  the  Nature 
which  perplexes  him,  he  clings  closer  to  her :  the  world's 
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stairs  are  still  Altar-stairs,  though  they  are  so  hard  to 
climb, — and  though  they  slope  through  darkness,  it  is 
up  to  God.  Reasoning  and  argument  are  useless :  the 
extended  hands  are  "  lame,"  and  that  which  they 
gather  is  only  "  dust  and  chaff."  And  he  can  least  of 
all  give  up  the  Divine  instinct  of  universal  charity — 

"I  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

This  is  the  revolt  against  the  tyrannous  side  of  the 
idea  of  Law.  But  also  it  sometimes  comes  before  the 
mind,  as  a  temptation  to  materialism.  In  LV.  Nature 
cries — 

"  I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death, 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath, 
I  know  no  more." 

Then  comes  the  passionate  question — 

"  Shall  man 
Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills?" 

It  is  not  answered  here — only  silenced.  "  Behind 
the  veil,  behind  the  veil."  The  answer  comes  later,  in 
CXIX ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  so  much  a  replv  as  a 
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denial.  Materialism  is  rejected,  not  because  it  can  be 
disproved,  but  because  the  heart  revolts  against  it. 
But  it  is  rejected  entirely.  Events  do  not  fall  out  by 
chance,  or  according  to  some  unreasoning  fate. 

"  I  see  in  part 

That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art 
Is  toil  cdoperant  to  an  end." 

"  That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice,  as  unto  Him  that  hears ; 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years, 
To  one  that  with  us  works." 

Thus  the  two  chief  exaggerations  of  this  great 
thought  are  met,  acknowledged,  and  resisted.  And 
this  is  by  virtue  of  the  perfect  balance  of  the  poet's 
mind.  The  natural  counter-poise  to  Law  is  Passion. 
"  In  Memoriam  "  gives  us  both.  The  passion  of  love 
and  the  passion  of  sorrow  abound  in  it.  We  may 
especially  notice,  as  a  touch  of  pathos,  the  picture  in 
VII.  of  the  empty  house  and  dreary  street.  This  is  no 
stoic,  philosophizing  over  the  tomb,  and  "  improving 
the  occasion  "  of  his  friend's  death,  with  metaphysical 
moralities.  Where  can  we  find  a  more  tender  affection, 
a  deeper  grief,  a  more  unselfish  love  ?  In  LXI.  there 
is  a  peculiarly  exquisite  development  of  feeling. 
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"Though  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 
Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail, 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale, 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past. " 

What  does  ordinary  love  ask  for?  Is  it  not,  to  be 
answered  ?  It  will  sacrifice  anything  as  long  as  it  meets 
with  a  return ;  it  will  lavish  itself  and  all  that  it  pos- 
sesses, and  ask  only  to  be  remembered.  But  here  we 
have  much  more.  Here  is  a  soul  that  is  willing  to 
renounce  the  love  that  it  has  tasted,  a  heart  that  con- 
sents to  be  forgotten.  Self-sacrifice  can  go  no  farther. 

And  this  is  an  enduring  affection.  Nine  years  after 
Arthur  Hallam's  death,  we  read — 

"  And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more ; 
No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 

But  like  a  statue  solid-set, 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 
Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  the  summers  that  have  flown." 

There  is  enough  deep  feeling  here  to  satisfy  the 
most  passionate,  though  it  is  always  disciplined  and 
controlled,  and  therefore  lasting.  And  observe,  more- 
over, that  it  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  intellect,  which 
combats  the  doubts  that  constantly  arise.  We  have 
had  one  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Tyranny  of 
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Law,  and  another  in  that  of  Materialism.  Again, 
in  XXXIV.  Immortality  is  maintained,  not  by  argu- 
ment, but  because  otherwise 

"  Earth  were  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is," 

and  God  were  nothing  to  man.  And  later,  in 
CXXIII.,  "  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep,"  and  a  voice 
whispered,  "  believe  no  more,"  then, 

"  Like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer' d,  '  I  have  felt.' " 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point,  because  Tennyson's  poetry 
has  been  sometimes  accused  of  want  of  warmth  and 
feeling,  by  the  disciples  of  a  more  ardent  school.  The 
charge  is  a  shallow  one,  and  can  only  be  made  by  those 
who  mistake  calm  for  coldness,  and  self-control  for 
indifference.  Such  extracts  as  the  above  are  sufficient 
to  disprove  it,  while  leaving  Law  in  the  first  place, 
dominant  over  the  Passion  which  exists  in  subdued 
strength. 

Deep  emotion,  restrained  but  not  crushed,  ennobling 
and  purifying, — that  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  given  us  in  I.,  which  is  an  epitome  of  all  that 
follows  it.  It  tells  us  how  "  men  may  rise  on  stepping- 
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stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things."  But 
though  this  is  true,  though  Man  will  do  so;  yet  he 
cannot  anticipate  the  work  of  Time,  or  hurry  his  own 
education.  The  full  bitterness  of  sorrow  must  be 
tasted  in  its  right  place :  he  must  not  try  to  forget ; 
for  then  Love  and  Grief  would  be  drowned  together, 
he  would  miss  the  cleansing  influence  of  Pain, — and 
so,  instead  of  issuing  stronger  from  the  trial,  all  he  was 
would  be  "  overworn."  The  poet's  own  experience  is 
the  comment  upon  this. 

The  feeling  of  the  three  poems  which  follow  this 
one,  is  condensed  into  two  somewhat  difficult  lines 
in  IV. 

"  Something  it  is  that  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost" 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
characteristics, —  his  use  of  science.  In  a  general 
way,  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  are  apt  to  seem 
unpoetical.  They  are  either  unfamiliar  to  our  minds, 
or  else  their  marvellousness  has  prevented  us  from 
dwelling  on  their  beauty.  They  are  usually  stated  in 
a  matter-of-fact  and  technical  way,  which  puts  them 
still  farther  out  of  the  domain  of  poetry;  and  the 
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practical  purposes  which  they  generally  subserve, 
occupy  a  great  part  of  our  attention.  Moreover,  they 
have  the  gloss  of  newness  upon  them ;  they  are  to  us 
brand-new,  freshly  turned  out  for  our  benefit  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  (to  some  minds) 
there  is  about  them  an  unpleasant  air  of  self-assertion, 
as  of  a  thing  that  has  never  been  seen  before,  and  is 
now  enlightening  a  benighted  world.  All  this  is 
eminently  unpoetical.  But  when  a  great  poet  touches 
one  of  them,  all  is  changed.  "  He  brings  an  eye  for 
all  he  sees  " — not  dimmed  by  ignorance,  utilitarianism, 
or  flippancy.  While  we  are  puzzling  over  the  long 
words,  turning  up  our  noses  at  the  smell  of  the 
chemicals,  adapting  the  newly-found  wonder  to  an 
improved  system  of  hotel-communication,  or  even 
attending  or  delivering  (as  the  case  may  be)  lectures 
about  it  at  Mechanics'  Institutes — he  has  seen  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  fresh  truth,  and  taken  into  his 
own  the  beauty  that  was  lying  there.  New  it  is  to  us, 
but  in  reality  as  old  as  Creation.  Like  the  beautiful 
sleeper  of  the  fairy  tale,  it  had  lain  hidden  for  ages, 
until  the  hand  came  that  was  to  set  it  crowned  before 
the  world.  Such  a  poet  Dante  was, — though  his 
science  is  sometimes  overlooked,  because  part  of  it  is  so 
completely  obsolete  as  to  be  only  perplexing  to  casual 
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readers,  aud  the  rest  has  become  to  us  mere  matter-of- 
course.  Such  a  poet,  in  a  much  lower  degree,  Milton 
was.  Such  a  poet  Tennyson  is.  His  use  of  Science 
belongs  to  his  devotion  to  Nature.  No  fact  of  hers  can 
be  indifferent  to  him,  or  unlovely  in  his  eyes.  Neither 
is  it  so  in  ours,  when  he  has  opened  them  to  see  what 
he  sees. 

The  key  to  this  digression,  and  to  the  difficult  pas- 
sages above  quoted,  is  a  sufficiently  prosaic  fact,  thus 
stated  by  Professor  Tyndall:  "Water,  kept  still,  may 
"  be  cooled  to  many  degrees  below  its  freezing-point. 
"  Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  water  .  .  .  after 
"  a  cold  winter  night,  suddenly  freeze,  on  being  poured 
"  out  in  the  morning.  In  cold  climates  this  is  not 
"  uncommon.*  We  need  not  go  any  farther  into  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  the  Professor 
was  expounding:  the  fact  is  enough  for  our  purpose. 
There  are  three  elements,  then,  in  the  simile  used: 
(1)  the  intense  cold  in  calm,  (2)  the  shock  from  with- 
out, (3)  the  frost  which  follows.  We  shall  find  the 
parallels  to  these  in  the  thought  conveyed.  II.  gives 
us  the  cold  before  the  frost :  there  the  grief  is  uncon- 
scious of  itself;  there  are  no  tears, — nothing  but  a 

*  "  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion."    Chap.  5,  sec.  185. 
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stunned  bewilderment,  which  stares  at  the  churchyard 
yew  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  until — 

"  I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood, 
And  grow  incorporate  into  thee." 

Next  comes  the  awakening  to  consciousness.  In  III. 
the  soul  stands  face  to  face  with  sorrow,  and  hears  the 
murmurs  of  its  own  despair,  half  with  horror,  half  with 
consent.  This  is  the  shock.  And  the  frost  follows. 

"  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 

That  thou  should'st  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 
'  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ?' " 

The  heart  is  conscious  now  of  the  deadly  chill  that 
has  bound  it,  struggles  against  it,  and  at  last  breaks 
through  it.  But  that  is  later. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  love  of  nature  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Her  influence  is  all  but  omnipotent  with 
him.  She  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  perplexities  in 
LIV.  and  LV. ;  she  taught  him  to  love  and  use  Science ; 
she  soothes  his  sorrow,  and  sympathises  with  his  varying 
moods.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  XIX. 
It  tells  how,  as  the  tide  comes  up  and  fills  the  Severn, 
and  silences  "half  the  babbling  Wye  "  which  flows  into 
it  past  Arthur  Hallam's  resting-place,  a  hush  falls  too 
upon  grief,  and  it  cannot  speak  or  weep.  But  when 
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the  voice  of  the  stream  is  free  again,  then  the  weight 
of  pain  is  lessened,  and  it  finds  relief  in  words.  Again, 
in  XL.,  we  have  a  similar  instance : 

"  Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor, 
An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 
A  spectral  doubt  that  makes  me  cold, 
That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more." 

It  is  not  to  make  a  rhyme  or  fill  up  the  line  that  a 
"  spectral  doubt "  is  connected  with  a  sunset  on  a  moor. 
Such  a  one  has  a  mystery  about  it  that  sunsets  else- 
where have  not, — and  this  is  not  even  sunset,  but  the 
still  more  mysterious  time  immediately  after  it.  The 
long  open  stretch  of  land  gives  a  feeling  of  vastness, 
there  is  no  interrupting  mountain  by  which  to  measure 
the  clouds,  nor  anything  to  distract  the  attention.  The 
moor  is  dim,  and  in  contrast  with  the  light  above, 
appears  only  as  a  dark  outline,  rising,  in  winter,  against 
a  dull  yellow  gleam  that  peers  out  from  under  a  long 
brown  cloud,  or,  in  summer,  contrasting  with  a  clear 
illimitable  green,  into  which  the  eye  goes  on  for  ever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  "  eerie,"  or  more  in 
consonance  with  ghostly  misgivings.  Such  harmonies 
of  the  inner  and  outer  world  are  perpetually  occurring. 
The  yew  tree  seems  to  become  a  very  part  of  the  soul 
(I.),  the  calm  morning  suits  "  a  calm  despair  "  (XI.), 
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"  the  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe  "  hangs  upon  the 
jagged  glory  of  the  storm-laden  cloud  (XV.),  the 
"  sweet  new  year"  will  help  sorrow  to  break  forth  into 
song  (LXXXIL),  and  soon,  in  too  many  instances  to  be 
quoted.  There  is  but  one  discord  in  the  whole  poem. 

How  is  it  that  Nature  always  says  the  right  thing  to 
Mr.  Tennyson?  She  does  not  always  say  the  right 
thing  to  everybody.  Sometimes  she  says  nothing  at 
all ;  at  other  times  she  is  in  a  contrary  mood,  laughs 
when  we  are  sad,  and  puts  on  clouds  and  weeps  when 
our  spirits  are  effervescing.  The  answer  is  easy.  She 
speaks  only  to  those  who  will  listen.  Very  few  people, 
comparatively  speaking,  know  how  to  listen  to  Nature. 
Some  do  not  profess  to  attempt  it :  they  don't  care  for 
the  country;  and  in  the  city  they  look  only  at  the 
streets, — not  at  the  sunrises,  or  the  foggy  sunsets,  or 
the  moonlight  on  the  smoke.  Indeed,  to  them  this 
latter  beauty  will  seem  simply  ridiculous.  The  vast 
majority,  however,  delight  in  beautiful  scenery:  and 
so  they  make  up  pic-nic  parties  to  Powerscourt  or  the 
Dargle,  talk  all  day,  enjoy  themselves  exceedingly,  and 
leave  their  sandwich-papers  and  ginger-beer-bottles  on 
the  grass.  When  they  come  home,  they  have  said  a 
great  deal  to  each  other ;  but  Nature  has  said  nothing 
to  them.  Philistines  like  these  cannot  be  supposed  to 
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hear  her  voice  at  all ;  but  there  are  others  who  profess 
to  do  so,  who  claim  to  be  her  pupils, — and  who  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  as  undutiful  disciples  as  the  vulgar 
whom  they  contemn.  These  are  they  who  will  talk 
instead  of  listening.  They  make  Nature  their  confidante, 
almost  their  gossip :  they  walk  abroad  when  they  are 
sorrowful,  and  pour  all  their  troubles  into  her  ear ;  and 
when  they  pause  for  breath,  they  catch  the  first  word 
of  her  low  response,  and  twist  it,  if  they  can,  into  their 
own  lamentations.  But  if  that  is  impossible,  if  her 
smile  is  bright  and  her  words  full  of  hope,  they  will 
not  be  cheered  or  soothed,  but  turn  away  with  the  old 
angry  complaint:  "  We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  lamented."  These  people  are  generally 
melancholy:  when  they  are  glad,  their  mood  is  not 
toned  down  by  Nature's  calmness ;  but  they  are  happy 
enough  to  be  independent  of  her,  and  they  spare  her 
their  indignation.  It  is  not  thus  that  her  true  children 
learn  from  her.  Like  Wordsworth,  they  let  her  be 
their  teacher.  They  go  to  her  in  all  moods,  with 
seeing  eyes,  and  hearing  ears,  and  a  heart  laid  open  to 
her  influences.  They  turn  away,  when  possible,  from 
their  own  concerns,— or  at  least  do  not  willingly  turn 
to  them.  They  w3.it  in  silence  for  the  voice  of  the 
goddess.  Then  she  speaks;  and  her  words  are  words 
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of  power,  and  sway,  and  soothe,  and  uplift  the  mind  to 
herself, — and  beyond  herself,  to  That  which  is  higher 
than  she. 

Thus  it  is  that  Tennyson  has  sat  at  her  feet,  and 
taken  into  himself  her  teaching,  and  so  it  is  that  his 
heart  is  almost  always  tuned  to  her  key.  But  we 
noted  one  exception.  In  XXXVIII.  he  says, — 

"  No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring." 

It  is  the  only  rebellion.  Nature  asked  too  much.  It 
was  too  soon.  For  one  day,  to  be  calm  amid  the 
autumn  quiet  was  possible  ;  but  to  be  glad  during  a 
whole  spring!  Besides,  when  the  first  elasticity  of 
youth  is  past,  there  is  no  season  that  seems  to  be  so 
hard  to  sympathize  with  as  spring.  She  makes  such 
large  demands.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  we  should  be 
contented  and  at  peace  :  we  must  be  gay,  like  her 
birds,  and  leaves,  and  winds.  And  so  she  is  more  often 
disobeyed  than  the  other  seasons,  which  ask  only 
quiet  enjoyment.  When  Keble  sat  on  a  violet  bank 
in  spring,  "  the  languid  sweetness  seemed  to  choke 
(his)  breath,"  and  sadness  arose  as  if  by  a  revulsion 
from  the  excessive  joyfulness  of  the  world.  Such  a 
feeling  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  'most  natural  in  a 

grief  like  this.      But  by  the    next   year,  sorrow  has 

L 
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passed  into  another  phase,  and  looks  out  eagerly  for 
"  the  little  speedwell's  darling  blue,"  and  all  the  pro- 
mise of  the  spring.  And  in  that  last  and  sublimest 
mood,  when  grief  is  past  and  love  abides,  and  all  pure 
and  noble  joys  are  welcomed,  the  voices  of  nature,  and 
of  the  Beloved  One  are  the  same,  and  both  are  ever 
present  in  mysterious  union. 

"  Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air  ; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run ; 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair." 

Our  attention  has  now  been  turned  for  a  short  time 
to  the  three  kindred  subjects  of  Law,  Science,  and 
Nature,  as  they  find  place  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  great 
elegy.  I  have  only  been  able  here  to  touch  the  sur- 
face of  these  depths  of  thought ;  and  this  paper  will  be 
utterly  useless  if  it  does  not  induce  some  other  to  dive 
deeper  for  the  wealth  which  they  contain.  A  great 
poet  is  not  merely  a  sweet  singer,  to  whose  music  we 
can  listen  in  leisure  hours  :  he  is  a  great  teacher,  sent 
to  us  with  a  definite  message,  his  to  deliver,  and  ours 
to  hear;  at  his  peril  he  fails  to  speak,  to  our  loss  we 
refuse  to  listen.  And  great  poetry  is  not  only  "  linked 
sweetness"  of  smooth  and  melodious  words,  pleasant 
to  the  ear  and  easy  to  the  understanding:  it  is  the  fruit 
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of  long  musings  and  hard  toil ;  and  if  we  would  enter 
into  the  fulness  of  its  beauty,  we  must  study  it  with 
reverence  and  patience.  By  such  study  alone  we  shall 
appreciate  the  poet  who  has  been  given  to  our  own 
century,  and  learn  the  full  meaning  of  "  In  Memoriam." 


